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C  LARKSB  U  RG,  WVA, 


SOLE  DISTRIBUTORS  OF  WAUKESHA  ■  ENGINED  VINER  POWER  PLANTS 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 


PHELPS  GAN  CO 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

CAPACITY600  MILLION  CANS  PER  YEAR 

MAIN  OFFICE 

BALTIMORE  MD.  . 


WEIRTON.W.VA 


HAMACHEK  VINER  POWER  UNITS 


On  Exhibit  in  Space  12 
National  Canners  Convention 
Hotel  Stevens,  Chicago 


This  power  is 

STEADY 

SPEED 

CONTROL 

DEPENDABLE 


CONVENIENT 


LOW  COSTS 


Units  are  equipped  with  fly-ball  type 
governors  and  speed  is  not  affected  by 
load  fluctuations. 

By  means  of  governor  accelerator,  per¬ 
mitting  fifteen  adjustments  while  engine 
is  running  to  meet  different  conditions 
of  the  crop. 

Equipped  with  Waukesha  Engines  that 
are  the  product  of  more  than  a  quarter 
century  of  heavy  duty  engine  building 
and  backed  by  a  three  million  dollar 
corporation. 

Requires  no  more  attention  than  an  auto¬ 
mobile  engine.  Equipped  with  magneto 
with  impulse  coupling  for  easy  starting. 

Will  drive  a  two  viner  station  with  a 
fuel  and  maintenance  cost  of  less  than 
forty  cents  per  hour.  Other  sizes  in 
proportion. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  COMPANY 

KEWAUNEE  WISCONSIN 
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TRIMMER  ftUTTCR 


SCROLL  3VIEAR»  AUTO  PRESS  amo  CURLER 


A  Cameron  Automatic  Line «« 
Producing  300  Cans  Per  Minute. 


This  line  adjustable  for 
cans  of  different  sizes 
from  No.  1  to  No.  3. 


IF  you  make  your  "own"  cans  with  Cameron 
Machines  you  benefit  not  only  by  reduced  cost 
of  Tin-Plate,  but  also  lower  cost  of  Labor,  Solder, 
Acid  and  Compound. 

Why  not  set  our  present  day  figures  on  the 
cost  of  making  your  cans  with  our  Automatic 
Machines. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co 


240  N.  Ashland  Avenue 


Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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IVATIOIVAL. 

CAIVIVERS 

ASSOCIATIOIV 

Advertising  Campaign 

For  detailed  information  read  carefully 
the  ADVERTISING  PORTFOLIO 
already  mailed  to  the  entire  canning  and 
canned  foods  trade  entitled 

“A  Mew 

Advertising  Campaign 
for  Canned  Foods” 


If  you  need  a  copy  write  to  the 

Canners  Advertising  Committee 

Merchandising  Division 

49  West  45th.  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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EDITORIALS 

The  RETAILERS’  CODE— While  we  are  all  on 
the  anxious  seat  waiting  to  see  what  will  be  done 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  the  matter  of  minor 
agreements,  and  more  particularly  waiting  to  see  what 
is  to  happen  to  the  Canners’  Code,  let’s  see  what  the 
Retailers’  Code,  recently  passed,  means  to  that  im¬ 
portant  link  in  canned  foods  distribution. 

Elton  J.  Buckley  is  editor  of  “Modern  Merchant 
and  Grocery  World,”  Philadelphia,  a  lawyer  of  long 
recognized  standing,  and  a  profuse  writer  on  legal 
subjects  as  affecting  business.  His  opinion,  there¬ 
fore,  on  what  this  retailers’  code  means  to  them  is 
more  than  ordinarily  valuable,  and  he  gives  it  in  his 
issue  of  January  6th. 

Before  citing  this,  however,  we  want  to  refer  to 
what  he  says  about  what  is  happening  to  the  chain 
stores  under  this  code  an(i  under  taxation  efforts.  It 
is  his  opinion  that  chains  are  very  hard  hit  in  that 
they  will  not  be  able  to  put  into  practice  many  of  the 
things  which  formerly  gave  them  an  edge  on  the  ordi¬ 
nary  retail  grocer.  But  he  particularly  points  to  the 
effect  of  local  taxation  laws  which  will  badly  cripple 
the  chains.  In  Michigan,  which  has  just  upheld  its 
law  against  chains,  he  says  the  Kroger  Company  will 
have  to  pay  $210,820  yearly  tax,  and  other  chains,  of 
course,  will  be  similarly  smitten.  And  in  many  other 
states  this  same  sort  of  law  and  heavy  taxation  are 
in  force,  and  the  chains  will  be  heavily  penalized. 
We  have  battled  the  chains  on  their  unfair  practices, 
in  the  past,  and  we  have  not  changed  in  our  opinion, 
but  we  cannot  see  anything  fair  or  square  in  this 
sort  of  discriminating  taxation.  It  certainly  does  not 
chime  in  with  the  principles  of  fair  dealing  as  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  New  Deal.  If  the  chains  are  purged  of 
unfair  practices,  as  they  must  be,  there  will  remain 
but  little  of  any  threat  from  them  towards  any  other 
form  of  trading.  In  other  words  their  fangs  would 
be  drawn,  and  they  need  not  be  slayed  outright,  nor 
should  they  be.  And  just  why  such  laws  should  apply 
to  grocery  chains  of  the  popular  brand  and  leave  un¬ 
touched  the  horde  of  volunteer  chains  is  something 
that  baffles  common  sense.  And  we  do  not  believe 
that  it  will  stand:  either  the  law  will  be  applied  to 
all  multiple  stores  or  systems  alike  or  it  will  be  re¬ 
pealed.  Nothing  else  is  fair. 

And  here  is  Mr.  Buckley’s  opinion  on  the  Retail 
Grocers’  Code: 


THE  NEW  CODE  FOR  GROCERS 

“In  another  column  appears  the  text  of  the  new 
code  for  retail  grocers  which  was  signed  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent  just  as  the  old  year  died. 

Its  highlights  are  as  follows: 

No  retailer  shall  increase  the  price  of  anything  sold 
after  the  code  takes  effect  (it  takes  effect  January 
6th)  over  the  price  on  June  1,  1933,  except  to  cover 
increased  costs  caused  by  the  code,  or  increase  in 
market  prices.  If,  however,  the  price  on  June  1, 
1933,  was  a  distress  price,  in  other  words,  below  the 
regular  market,  the  above  rule  doesn’t  apply. 

Where  goods  have  been  bought  for  future  delivery 
and  the  seller’s  costs  have  increased  on  account  of  the 
code,  retailers  are  recommended  to  pay  enough  more 
to,  cover  that.  The  language  does  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  they  are  absolutely  obliged  to. 

Loss  leaders  are  declared  to  be  an  unfair  trade  prac¬ 
tice,  and  are  prohibited.  Retailers,  however,  can  fore¬ 
go  profit  if  they  choose,  but  must  at  least  get  their 
invoice  costs  (or  replacement  cost,  whichever  is 
lower),  plus  transportation  cost  to  the  point  of  sale 
(if  over  25  miles),  plus  cost  of  labor  in  the  store.  (The 
transportation  clause  is  not  yet  in  effect.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  wants  more  hearings  on  it — for  the  present  it  is 
suspended  but  may  eventually  be  adopted.)  The 
labor  cost  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  code  officials.  Another 
exception  is  that  a  retailer  can  meet  a  competitor’s 
price  on  anything,  if  such  price  is  in  conformity  with 
the  code.  If,  however,  meeting  a  competitor’s  price 
means  cutting  below  the  code  limit,  the  retailer  doing 
it  must  at  once  notify  his  nearest  trade  organization. 
In  spite  of  the  above  a  retailer  can  cut  the  price  to 
clear  out  odds  and  ends  of  stock,  or  perishable  stock, 
or  imperfect  or  damaged  stuff,  or  to  liquidate  a  busi¬ 
ness,  or  when  sold  in  quantity.  If  a  premium  or  pre¬ 
mium  certificate  is  given  with  an  article  its  price  must 
be  included. 

No  retailer  must  use  deceptive  or  inaccurate  adver¬ 
tising.  Or  advertising  reflecting  on  competitor’s  or 
competitive  products.  Or  advertising  which  claims  to 
generally  undersell  competitors.  This  is  aimed  at 
the  chains. 

No  retailer  must  bribe  a  customer’s  employee  to 
influence  custom. 

No  retailer  must  obstruct  the  sale  of  an  article 
a  customer  has  asked  for  in  order  to  sell  a  substitute. 

No  retailer  must  accept  an  “advertising  allowance” 
from  a  manufacturer  or  jobber  unless  on  written  con¬ 
tract  specifying  the  service  to  be  rendered,  and  unless 
the  allowance  is  a  fair  return  for  actual  service  to  be 
performed.  The  advertising  allowance  must  be  paid 
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separately  and  not  simply  deducted  from  the  price  of 
the  article;  also,  it  must  be  given  to  any  retailer  will¬ 
ing  and  able  to  render  the  service,  not  simply  to  chains 
as  heretofore.  This  is  a  bad  blow  for  the  chains. 

No  retailer  can  accept  a  “quantity”  price  unless  it 
is  legitimately  based  on  quantity.  Another  blow  at 
the  chains. 

No  retailer  shall  discriminate  in  price  between  cus¬ 
tomers  unless  there  is  legitimate  reason  for  it. 

No  retailer  shall  accept  an  unearned  cash  discount. 
No  retailer  shall  compel  a  buyer  to  buy  one  prod¬ 
uct  in  order  to  obtain  another. 

No  retailer  shall  accept,  in  payment  for  merchan¬ 
dise,  non-negotiable  scrip,  company  checks,  etc,  un¬ 
less  the  funds  of  the  firm  issuing  same  are  tied  up  in 
bank  failures. 

No  retailer  shall  buy,  sell  or  exchange  anything 
which  by  some  code  is  required  to  bear  the  N.  R.  A. 
Eagle,  unless  it  does  so  bear  it.  If  merchandise  was 
in  stock  before  the  Eagle  was  adopted,  and  therefore 
does  not  bear  it,  it  can  be  attached,  provided  the  cur¬ 
rent  manufacture  of  such  article  bears  it. 

The  enforcement  of  the  code  from  a  trade  stand¬ 
point,  is  in  charge  of  the  National  Food  and  Grocery 
Distributors’  Code  Authority,  composed  of  elected 
representatives  of  the  trade  organizations  repre¬ 
sented. 

This  code  contains  practically  nothing  new  from 
what  has  already  been  forecast,  published  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  It  undoubtedly  gives  the  retail  grocer  some 
protection,  especially  against  the  most  ruthless  phases 
of  price-cutting.  Under  the  loss  leader  provision,  a 
retailer  must  get  back  his  cost  of  the  goods  sold,  or 
replacement  value,  plus  the  cost  of  labor  in  his  store 
when  that  is  fixed — if  it  ever  is — ^by  the  administra¬ 
tion  officials.  He  can  therefore  cut  a  price  only  to 
the  extent  of  his  profit  and  his  general  overhead  (rent, 
heat,  light,  etc.).  That,  if  enforced,  should  keep  the 
most  ruthless  cutters  within  some  bounds  anyway. 
Hitherto  they  have  not  been  kept  within  any  bounds. 

There  is  some  rather  foolish  stuff  in  the  code  which 
will  never  amount  to  anything.  I  refer  to  that  part 
which  gives  you  the  right  to  meet  a  competitor’s  price, 
if  that  price  is  in  accordance  with  the  code.  But  if  it 
is  in  accordance  with  the  code  you  can  meet  it  anyway, 
and  need  no  special  permission.  The  particularly 
foolish  part,  however,  is  the  requirement  that  if  you 
do  meet  a  competitor’s  cut  price,  you  must  at  once  sit 
down  and  notify  your  nearest  grocers’  association. 
I  can  see  that  being  done. 

The  chains  are  handed  some  sharp  blows  in  this 
code,  which  is  a  nice  present  for  the  independents.” 
*  *  * 

First,  those  great  lovers  of  democracy  received  a 
horrible  swat  when  they  found  that  democracy  does 
not  mean  that  they  have  the  right  to  run  amuck,  with 
no  regard  whatsoever  for  fellow  humans;  and  now 
the  “it  ain’t  constitutional”  boys  have  received  their 
whacks — or  rather  further  whacks,  because  they  have 
received  many  heretofore — in  the  decision  of  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court  that  Shylock  cannot  collect  his  pound 
of  flesh — not  just  yet.  The  mortgages  are  not  un- 
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done;  the  mortgagee  must  wait  until  his  victim  has 
opportunity  to  pay  the  interest  and  principle  under 
conditions  more  like  those  when  the  mortgage  was 
first  made.  It  is  getting  to  be  a  cruel  world  for  the 
men  who  see  nothing  in  life  but  money. 

*  *  * 

First  thing  you  know  someone  will  apply  for  an 
injunction  to  restrain  Uncle  Sam  from  “borrowing” 
the  ten  billion  dollars  needed  to  keep  the  people’s 
business  going,  saying:  “Uncle  Sam,  your  credit  is 
a  duced  site  better  than  the  credit  of  any  banker,  or 
of  any  group  of  bankers,  or  of  any  group  of  your 
subjects;  why  then  should  you  borrow  their  credit 
and  pay  them  for  its  use,  thus  multiplying  that  public 
debt  instead  of  wiping  it  out?  You  have  been  a 
victim  of  that  sharp  practice  long  enough ;  they  have 
their  “nerve”  to  charge  you  for  the  use  of  your  money. 
They  will  give  you  no  money  in  exchange  for  the 
bonds  you  sell ;  they  will  merely  lend  you  their  credit; 
and  these  bonds  will  run  for  twenty  to  thirty  years, 
making  you  pay  twenty  to  thirty  billions  for  this  ten. 
Issue  your  own  checks,  as  these  bills  for  the  ten  bil¬ 
lions  come  in,  and  no  sane  man  on  earth  will  ever 
refuse  to  accept  them,  and  you  will  save  this  multi¬ 
plying  of  the  debt,  and  an  immense  interest  payment.” 
If  your  bonds  are  good,  your  checks  are  good,  and 
both  are  good  because  your  credit  is  the  best  on  earth 
and  getting  better  every  day. 

The  way  of  the  money  lender  is  indeed  becoming 
hard. 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

JANUARY  15  to  19,  1934 — National  Canners;  Na¬ 
tional  Food  Brokers ;  Canning  Machinery  & 
Supplies.  Machinery  Show.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago,  Ill.  Annual. 

FEBRUARY  1,  2,  1934 — Tennessee-Kentucky  Can¬ 
ners.  Hotel  Andrew  Johnson,  Knoxville,  Tennes¬ 
see,  Annual. 
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Wilt  Resistant 

ALASKA  PEAS 

We  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  1933  crop  Mary¬ 
land  and  Alcross  strains  to  offer  for  spot  or  future 
delivery. 

Our  planting  stocks  of  ALASKA  PEAS  are  FULLY 
RESISTANT  to  WILT.  This  is  a  vital  feature  to 
most  canners  in  the  older  canning  sections. 

GOLDEN  CROSS  SWEET  CORN 

The  greatest  advance  in  Sweet  Corn  since 
Golden  Bantam  was  introduced. 

A  bright  yellow  12-rowecl  corn  with  quality  equal  to  Golden 
Bantam  in  every  way;  very  resistant  to  Bacterial  Wilt  or  Stewart's 
Disease;  two  or  three  times  as  productive  as  Golden  Bantam 
and  only  six  days  later  in  Maturity.  Our  strain  of  this  F.  Hybrid 
is  from  the  original  Purdue  introduction. 

We  also  grow  a  full  line  of  other  Canners’  Seed 
PEAS.  BEANS.  CORN.  TOMATO.  PICKLE.  BEET, 
etc. 

IVe  aolicil  your  inquiries  for  Pure-Bred  Canners’  Seeds. 

LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

333-335  West  35th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


New  streamlined  trains  are  taking  the  railroads 
out  o£  the  doldrums — just  as  modem,  radically 
improved  equipment  is  ushering  in  a  New  Era 
of  Canning.  The  industry  moves  forward  on 
the  wheels  of  speedy  economical  machinery  — 
and  profits  follow  fast  in  the  wake  of  Progress! 


UNIVERSAL 
CORN  CUTTER 

Cuts  both  cream  style  aod 
whole  grain.  Builds  profits 
by  stepping  up  yield  and 
quality. 


LEWIS  QUALITY  GRADER 

Get  the  highest  percentage  possible  of 
Csncy  peas  with  this  machine. 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 


D  VISION  OF  FOOD  MACHINERY  CORP 


HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Modem  Canning  Equipment  for  cut  Food  Products 
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Marketins  Under  The  N.  R.  A. 

A  Talk  Before  the  Convention  of  Ohio  Canners 
Association,  December  12,  1933, 


I  THINK  we  will  all  admit  that  the  underlying  aims 
of  the  N.  R.  A.  are  right,  even  if  we  can’t  unite 
on  some  of  the  provisions.  After  all,  it  is  a  terrific 
problem.  In  this  great  country  of  ours,  we  have 
four  principal  groups  whose  interests  overlap  and 
conflict — four  groups  that  are  absolutely  indispensable 
to  each  other:  (1)  Agriculture;  (2)  Industry  (with 
Banking  and  the  distribution  set-up  as  necessary  sub¬ 
divisions)  ;  (3)  Labor;  and  (4)  the  Consumer.  How 
can  we  eliminate  evils,  improve  conditions,  and  bring 
recovery,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  the  rights 
and  interests  of  all  these  four  groups? 

We  will  all  admit  the  need  for  eliminating  evils  and 
improving  conditions.  How  did  such  conditions  come 
to  be  ?  Perhaps  it  was  the  natural  and  inevitable  pro¬ 
cess  of  our  country’s  history.  When  we  were  a  young 
nation,  with  a  small  population,  and  before  the  ma¬ 
chine  age  had  developed  its  terrifying  efficiency,  our 
main  object  was  very  properly  to  build  up  an  industrial 
structure  and  to  produce  everything  we  could.  Agri¬ 
culture,  labor,  and  the  consumer  all  were  pushed  aside 
— yes,  even  exploited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  favorite 
son.  Industry.  Now  this  may  have  been  historically 
necessary  to  bring  our  great  nation  to  its  pre-eminent 
position  in  the  world,  but  certainly  it  resulted  in  in¬ 
dustry  becoming  the  spoiled  child  of  our  body  politic. 
Little  wonder  that  production — production — always 
more  production  became  the  idol  at  which  we  wor¬ 
shipped.  Agriculture  caught  the  fever,  and  grunted 
and  sweated  to  raise  two  hogs  where  one  grew  before, 
toiled  and  labored  to  produce  two  bushels  of  corn  even 
though  it  came  about  that  one  was  all  that  could  have 
been  sold  at  a  profit.  In  every  field  today  we  are 
mainly  production-minded.  Production  and  consump¬ 
tion,  as  a  natural  result,  have  gotten  badly  out  of 
balance. 

Will  it  be  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  cure  to  cur¬ 
tail  production?  That  may  be  essential  as  a  tempo¬ 
rary  measure,  but — at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  theor¬ 
ist— I  believe  the  right  approach  is  to  tackle  under¬ 
consumption.  Why  not?  Has  every  one  enough  to 
eat?  There  are  thousands  of  hungry  people,  even  in 
this  land  of  plenty;  yet  we  are  killing  the  pigs  and 
burning  surplus  corn.  Has  everyone  enough  to  wear? 
Some  people  are  shoeless  and  ragged,  though  the  ware¬ 
houses  are  full  of  merchandise  that  can’t  be  sold.  Is 
there  a  bathtub  in  every  home?  A  large  percentage 
of  homes  have  inadequate  plumbing,  yet  the  manufac¬ 
turers  could  produce  three  times  what  they  can  sell. 
The  permanent  cure  isn’t  limitation  of  production. 


By  C.  W.  Browne 

Manager  of  Marketing  Service,  The  United  States 
Printing  and  Lithograph  Co.,  (Also  Lecturer 
in  Marketing,  University  of  Cincinnati, 

Evening  School  of  Commerce.) 

Besides,  there  are  certain  human  obstacles  which  make 
a  limitation  program  difficult.  That  has  been  demon¬ 
strated  repeatedly.  If  you  can  get  a  group  of  farmers 
to  agree  to  limit  acreage — which  isn’t  easy,  because 
no  individualist  is  more  rugged  than  the  farmer — dur¬ 
ing  the  very  first  season  some  farmer  is  going  to  vio¬ 
late  the  agreement.  If  a  labor  union  has  an  unwritten 
law  to  cut  down  output,  some  workers — either  in  or 
out  of  that  union,  it  makes  no  difference  as  to  results 
— are  going  to  discover  that  they  can  make  more  money 
and  advance  faster  by  working  harder.  If  a  group 
of  manufacturers  agree  to  limit  the  number  of  units 
they  produce,  sooner  or  later  some  factory  will  try  to 
jump  over  the  traces  and  increase  their  own  share  of 
the  business.  As  long  as  the  human  race  is  human, 
you’d  better  expect  that. 

Regardless  of  what  position  we  take  on  that  point, 
it  is  pretty  obvious  that  we  must  improve  our  method 
of  distribution, — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  sociolo¬ 
gist  as  well  as  those  concerned  with  marketing.  I 
frankly  admit  that  there  seems  to  be  no  solution  in 
sight.  Certainly  I  have  none;  and  the  members  of 
the  “brain  trust”  can’t  seem  to  agree  on  one.  Con¬ 
gress,  under  the  leadership  of  the  President,  attempted 
to  formulate  some  broad  basic  principles — the  National 
Industrial  Recovery  Program — by  which  conditions 
could  be  improved  without  jeopardizing  the  rights  of 
any  of  the  four  groups  of  which  I  spoke  a  moment 
ago.  Though  definite  progress  has  been  made,  at¬ 
tempts  to  apply  that  program  has  disclosed  conflicting 
views  within  groups,  which  have  resulted  in  disputes, 
wrangles,  deadlocks. 

I  never  hear  that  word,  but  what  I  think  of  a  story. 
There  were  two  gentlemen  dining  together  one  even¬ 
ing,  representatives  of  the  two  most  economical  races 
in  the  world — Sandy  MacPherson  and  Abraham  Cohen. 
They  dined  very  well,  and  very  expensively.  The 
waiter  came  and  left  the  check  in  the  exact  center  of 
the  table,  where  it  lay — unclaimed — for  about  three 
hours.  Finally  Abraham  Cohen  excused  himself  to  tel- 
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THE  KOOK-MORE  KOIL 


INDIANAPOLIS 


This  appliance  is  by  far  the 
fastest  cooking  coil  every  offer¬ 
ed  the  canning  industry  (we  in¬ 
vite  comparison).  Yield,  color, 
flavor  are  favorably  affected  by 
the  time  saved,  which  means  in 
the  end  less  cooking  tanks  to 
operate,  again  a  saving  of  space, 
fuel  and  labor.  These  are  pro¬ 
ven  facts.  Kook-More  Koil 
units  can  be  supplied  for  all 
sizes  from  500  gallon  upward. 


INDIANA 


Steam  Jacketed  Kettlee,  Standard,  Tilting 
and  Shallow  type 
Indiana  Juice  Extractors, 

Indiana  Colossal  Pulpers, 

Indiana  Chili  Sauce  Machine, 

Pumps  for  Pulp  and  Catsup, 

Hampers,  Knives,  Solder  and  Flux, 

C.  M.  C.,  Superbrite  and  Nubrite  Metal¬ 
lic  Coatings 

Stickle  Differential  Drainage  and  Return 
Boiler  System 
Steam  traps. 

Tomato  Juice  Strainers, 

Storage  Tanks  with  Preheating  Coils  or 
Steam  Crosses, 

Indiana  Paddle  Finishers, 

Fillers, 

Cooking  Tanks  either  Cypress  or  Glass 
lined. 

Improved  Brush  Finishers, 

Indiana  Slush  Pumps  for  handling  Plant 
Refuse, 

Aprons,  Gloves,  Firepots  and  Furnaces, 
Capping  Steels, 

Steel  Stools  and  Dippers, 

Indiana  Continuous  Pumpkin  handling 
System, 

Preheating  Coils  and  Steam  Crosses, 
Tomato  Salters, 

Stainless  Steel  Glass  line  pipe  line  and 
fittings. 


Landreths^  Seeds 


This  is  our  1 50th  year  in  the  Seed  Business  in  direct 
decent  from  father  to  son  now  the  fifth  generation. 

1784  We  wish  to  thank  all  our  customers  for  their  support 

*  during  these  many  years.  We  hope  many  of  them  will  live 

to  see  our  200th  anniversary  Catalog  and  price  list. 

Y ou  will  receive  our  new  Catalog  about  the  1 5th  of 
^  January  and  we  hope  you  will  read  it  carefully.  There  will 

be  many  things  of  interest  in  it  besides  descriptions. 
coLONiAU  BOY  copvnioHTgD  As  no  doubt  you  know,  we  do  not  do  a  retail  business. 

We  print  this  Catalog  for  our  dealers  to  hand  out  over  their  counter  to  help  sell  cui  seeds. 

We  trust  to  hear  from  you  whenever  in  need  of  seeds. 

If  you  attend  the  National  Canners  Convention  in  Chicago,  call  upon  us  at  our 
BOOTH  No.  125  where  you  will  find  S.  Phillips  Landreth,  Thomas  Mahan  and  William 
C.  Dierolf.  fVe  will  be  delighted  to  see  you. 

FOUNDED  1784  D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY 

150  YEARS  AGO  BRISTOL,  PA. 


COLONIAU  BOY  COPYNiaHTgD 
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ephone  his  wife.  “Sadie,”  he  said,  “don’t  wait  up  for 
me, — it  looks  like  a  deadlock.” 

It  begins  to  look  as  though  the  nation  were  dead¬ 
locked  in  its  efforts  to  find  a  proper  solution.  The 
problem  of  distribution  has  two  aspects :  one  is  that  of 
finding  a  more  equitable  way  to  distribute  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  of  our  efforts,  among  farmers,  business  men, 
workers,  and  consumers.  This  is  a  job  to  be  handled 
co-operatively  by  the  entire  nation  and  all  groups 
within  it.  That  is  the  object  of  the  National  Recov¬ 
ery  Program — ^but  I’m  not  here  to  defend  or  explain 
that  program;  it’s  the  second  aspect  that  I  want  to 
talk  about, — the  actual  physical  distribution  of  the 
products  themselves, — finding  a  quicker  and  cheaper 
way  of  moving  them  from  producer  to  consumer;  in 
short,  the  marketing  problem;  which  means  first  of 
all  that  whereas  we  have  been  production-minded  in 
the  past,  we  must  now  also  be  market-minded. 

In  the  canning  field,  there  are  three  regular  channels 
of  marketing  the  product:  (1)  Canner-to-Broker-to- 
Retailer-to-Consumer ;  (2)  Canner-to-Jobber-to-Retail- 
er-to-Consumer ;  and  (3)  Canner-to-Large-Retailer 
(Chain)  -to-Consumer. 

If  those  channels  were  drawn  up  in  chart  form,  or 
like  a  road  map,  it  would  be  very  easy  to  discover  the 
bottle-necks  where  traffic  jams  would  take  place, — 
they  would  be  at  any  one  or  all  of  the  “way-stations” 
along  the  road. 

I  was  discussing  a  similar  point  one  evening  in  a 
lecture  on  marketing  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati, 
when  a  bright  young  member  of  the  class,  with  more 
enthusiasm  than  experience,  popped  up  with  the  sug¬ 
gestion,  “Why  not  eliminate  the  middlemen  and  reduce 
the  cost  of  marketing?”  Someone  is  always  coming 
to  the  front  with  this  highly  original  suggestion.  The 
trouble  is  they  are  not  always  willing  or  able  to  dig 
into  the  subjects  as  this  student  did,  for  later  he  came 
to  this  conclusion: 

Each  of  these  so-called  middlemen  performs  a  valu¬ 
able  economic  function,  and  as  long  as  that  is  the  case, 
it  is  unwise  to  talk  of  eliminating  him.  Even  when  a 
short-cut  is  attempted,  that  function  must  be  per¬ 
formed  by  someone  else,  perhaps  at  just  as  great  a 
cost. 

In  reality,  it  is  the  time  and  storage  elements  in 
marketing  that  represent  the  greatest  costs;  and  the 
closer  a  product  gets  to  the  consumer,  the  greater  are 
those  costs.  In  other  words,  slow  turnover  is  more 
wasteful  proportionally  for  the  jobber  than  it  is  for 
the  canner;  and  much  more  wasteful  for  the  retailer 
than  for  the  jobber.  (Incidentally,  doesn’t  that  con¬ 
tain  a  thought  for  the  canner  about  the  unwisdom  of 
being  stampeded  into  future  selling  at  demoralized 
prices?)  Now,  if  we  can’t  eliminate  any  of  the  inter¬ 
mediate  handlings  of  merchandise,  may  it  not  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  shorten  the  time  the  goods  are  held  at  these 
various  “way-stations,” — ^that  is,  speed  up  the  turn¬ 
over?  Canning,  as  far  as  production  is  concerned,  is 
of  course  a  seasonable  business ;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  consumption,  it  is  largely  an  all-year  proposi¬ 
tion;  at  least  we  all  believe  it  should  be,  and  hope  it 
will  be. 


Granting,  then,  that  the  way-stations  are  all  useful 
and  necessary,  what  next?  When  you  go  anywhere  on 
a  journey,  even  though  you  know  that  certain  stops 
along  the  way  are  unavoidable,  nevertheless,  you  keep 
your  mind  on  your  destination.  The  destination  of 
your  merchandise  is  the  ultimate  consumer.  Keep 
your  mind  on  that.  A  moment  ago  I  said  we  must  be¬ 
come  market-minded ;  we  must  go  further,  and  become 
consumer-minded. 

Reduce  the  situation  to  its  simplest  and  most  ele¬ 
mentary  terms :  Who  are  your  ultimate  consumers,  and 
what  do  they  buy  from  you? 

Ask  those  questions  of  the  shoe  manufacturers; 
what  is  the  answer — shoes?  No, — ^foot  comfort,  smart¬ 
ness  of  appearance,  durability  and  economy.  Ask  the 
maker  of  cosmetics:  greaseless  face  creams?  hand  lo¬ 
tions?  powder  and  rouge?  No, — ^that  is’t  what  our 
wives,  daughters  and  sweethearts  buy ;  they  buy 
beauty,  youth,  sex  appeal,  and  the  skin  you  love  to 
touch ! 

What  does  your  ultimate  consumer  buy  from  you? 
Health,  nourishment,  delicious  taste,  summer  sunshine 
in  the  dead  of  winter;  convenience  and  speed  in  get¬ 
ting  meals,  therefore  more  leisure  for  women!  Keep 
those  thoughts  before  you,  and  you  won’t  have  any 
trouble  in  becoming  consumer-minded. 

It  isn’t  surprising  that  we  haven’t  been  consumer- 
minded  in  the  past, — it  hasn’t  been  necessary.  A  hun¬ 
gry  world  would  absorb  things  as  fast  as  they  were 
produced;  we  had  an  “economy  of  scarcity.”  You 
remember  Pharaoh’s  dream,  back  in  Biblical  times. 
He  saw  seven  fat  cattle  followed  by  seven  lean  cattle. 
Joseph  interpreted  the  dream  for  him,  and  told  him 
to  prepare  for  seven  years  of  famine;  so  he  filled  the 
warehouses  in  anticipation  of  depression.  But  now¬ 
adays,  apparently  our  warehouses  get  filled  up  and 
cause  depressions;  so  our  problem  seems  to  be  “How 
can  we  sell  it  as  fast  as  we  can  make  it?” 

Involved  in  the  answer  to  that  question,  of  course, 
is  the  problem  of  the  purchasing  power  of  the  public ; 
and  we  are  all  strongly  in  favor  of  the  efforts  of  the 
Government  to  increase  employment  and  raise  buying 
power,  though  we  are  tempted  to  be  impatient,  some¬ 
times,  because  results  don’t  come  quickly.  In  that 
connection,  I  can’t  refrain  from  quoting  something 

which  I  saw  in  “Business  Week”  a  short  time  ago: 

* 

“It  is  easier  to  kill  a  man  than  to  get  him  a  job. 
But  it  took  sixty  million  men  equipped  with  the 
most  diabolically  efficient  devices  four  years  to 
kill  nine  million  men.  And  yet  America  expects 
Hugh  Johnson  and  a  thousand  helpers  to  put  ten 
million  men  to  work  in  a  hundred  days!”  (C.  L. 
Heyniger,  formerly  of  Cadillac,  now  a  resident 
industrial  adviser.) 

The  lean  years  of  today,  then,  mean  not  scarcity  of 
products,  but  over-production, — consequently  years  of 
lean  business.  These  lean  years  have  taught  us  many 
lessons,  and  one  of  the  most  significant  is  the  power  of 
the  consumer.  Consumers  are  unorganized,  but  their 
power  doesn’t  depend  on  organizations  and  codes, — it’s 
as  simple  as  saying  “No.”  Whether  times  are  good  or 
bad,  the  women  of  the  country — your  ultimate  con- 
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sumers — can  turn  thumbs  down  on  a  product  so 
quickly  and  completely  that  it  would  make  your  head 
spin.  They  do  that  as  individuals;  but  indications 
point  to  the  fact  that  consumers  are  going  to  act  to¬ 
gether.  Besides,  if  you  study  current  and  impending 
legislation  carefully,  you  will  conclude  that  our  law¬ 
makers  are  ready  to  go  to  greater  lengths  than  ever 
before  to  protect  the  buying  public. 

The  smart  business  man,  then,  will  keep  his  eye  on 
the  consumer;  more  than  that,  he  will  realize  that  it 
is  to  his  own  best  interests,  in  the  long  run,  not  merely 
to  deserve  the  confidence  of  the  consumer,  but  also 
to  let  the  public  know  in  every  way  possible  that  he 
genuinely  does  deserve  their  confidence;  that  is,  every 
time  he  has  a  chance,  to  deliver  a  sincere  sales  mes¬ 
sage  direct  to  the  consumer. 

In  this  connection,  there  is  no  substitute  for  sin¬ 
cerity  and  accuracy  of  labeling.  In  our  business,  we 
talk  about  the  selling  power  of  labels, — and  I  won’t 
retract  a  word  of  it;  but  the  finest  label  in  the  world 
— lovely  colors,  gold,  embossing,  varnish — all  the  trim¬ 
mings — don’t  sell  a  second  can  of  anything  to  a  woman 
who  has  been  misled  by  the  labeling  on  the  first  can 
she  bought.  When  once  she  has  been  stung,  from  then 
on,  as  far  as  she  is  concerned,  it’s  thumbs  down  for 
that  product.  That  seems  elementary  and  obvious,  but 
you  and  I  know  that  the  principle  is  disregarded  often 
enough ;  and  the  canners  haven’t  any  monopoly  on  the 
bad  practice.  Your  label,  first  of  all,  should  be  a  badge 
of  honor, — your  pledge  to  the  buying  public  that  the 
contents  of  your  cans  are  what  you  say  they  are. 
Build  your  marketing  plans  on  that  foundation,  then 
every  effort  you  make  to  put  selling  power  into  your 
labels  will  pay  permanent  dividends. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  any  other  form  of  mes¬ 
sage  which  you  direct  to  your  ultimate  consumers, — 
show  cards,  counter  displays,  etc.  These  things,  inci¬ 
dentally,  are  marketing  helps  ideally  suited  for  use  by 
the  canner  whose  output  is  not  large  enough  to  war¬ 
rant  any  campaign  of  national  advertising.  Just  what 
each  individual  canner  ought  to  do  to  speed  up  the 
turnover  of  his  goods  is  something  he  must  determine 
by  a  careful  study  of  the  route  or  channel  followed 
by  his  own  goods.  Where  are  the  bottle  necks  ?  Where 


are  the  traffic  jams?  The  minute  you  get  a  correct 
answer  to  those  questions  as  applied  specifically  to 
your  own  business,  you  will  think  of  practical  things 
you  can  do  to  help  break  the  blockade. 

Your  brokers,  jobbers,  and  retailers  will  welcome 
any  effort  you  make  to  help  them  speed  up  turnover 
by  supplying  them  with  materials  which  convey  a 
truthful  sales  idea  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  They 
don’t  want  to  keep  your  goods  in  warehouses  or  on 
the  shelves.  They  want  you  to  help  them  eliminate 
the  costly  delays  at  the  “way-stations.”  All  other 
things  being  equal,  they  give  the  best  breaks  to  the 
products  that  move  quickest,  for  they  know  that  if  the 
blockade  is  broken  at  the  last  “way-station” — ^the  one 
just  before  the  consumer  is  reached — the  rest  of  the 
channel  will  automatically  clear  itself. 

“But  these  marketing  ideas  aren’t  new,”  you  may 
say;  “and  they  haven’t  anything  to  do  with  the  N.  R. 
A.”  You  are  right;  their  truth  doesn’t  depend  on 
the  N.  R.  A.  at  all.  They  have  always  been  good  busi¬ 
ness.  What  has  the  N.  R.  A.  got  to  do  with  the  situa¬ 
tion,  then? 

Just  this:  In  the  first  place,  under  the  N.  R.  A. 
program  the  consumer  is  being  considered  to  a  degree 
unprecedented  in  our  history.  The  consumer  is  going 
to  have  more  and  more  power.  It  is  not  only  going 
to  be  good  business  sense,  but  it  is  going  to  be  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  any  business  man  to  be  consumer- 
minded. 

In  the  second  place,  you  are  going  to  have  plenty 
of  competition,  but  with  this  important  difference: 
Certain  practices  are  taboo  from  now  on.  Business 
ethics  have  been  “lousy”  in  the  past;  the  things  men¬ 
tioned  and  forbidden  in  some  of  the  codes  would  con¬ 
vince  us  of  that  fact  if  we  didn’t  know  it  already; 
and  most  of  the  dirty  practices  have  been  connected 
with  marketing.  Now,  if  the  codes  accomplish  one- 
tenth  of  all  we  hope  for,  business  will  be  cleaner  and 
better ;  and  all  your  efforts  to  serve  your  ultimate  con¬ 
sumers  will  be  unhampered  by  some  of  the  obstruc¬ 
tions  and  difficulties  of  the  past. 

Marketing  under  the  N.  R.  A.,  then,  simply  means 
that  while  you  have  a  greater  need  for  being  consumer- 
minded,  you  also  have  a  better  chance  to  get  your 
sales-message  to  that  consumer. 


Quality  Canning  Machinery 
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Circle  Steam  Hoist 


We  manufacture  machinery  for  Com, 
Peas,  Tomatoes,  Beans,  etc,  etc. 

Write  for  descriptive  matter  covering  Tuc-Robins 
Line  for  Whole  Grain  Corn  Canning  Machinery 
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Food  Trade  Leaders  Optimistic 
in  Year-End  Statments. 


y  EAR-OLD  trade  reviews  issued  by  three  of  the 
leading  factors  in  the  food  and  affiliated  indus¬ 
tries  echoed  the  spirit  of  conservative  optimism 
that  replaced  the  general  feeling  of  pessimism  in  trade 
and  business  circles  during  the  latter  part  of  1933 
as  the  nation’s  industrial  outlook  improved  under  the 
spur  of  Government  leadership. 

0.  C.  Huffman,  president  of  the  Continental  Can 
Co.,  C.  M.  Chester,  president  of  the  General  Foods 
Corp.,  and  Joseph  Wilshire.  president  of  Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  all  voiced  the  belief  that  the  food  in¬ 
dustry  would  show  marked  improvement  during  1934 
and  added  that  their  respective  organizations  hoped 
to  reap  their  share  of  the  increased  business. 

“Present  prospects  for  the  can-making  industry  in 
1934  are  bright,”  Mr.  Huffman  said.  “There  is  a  like¬ 
lihood  that  plantings  will  be  increased  and  canning 
activities  stimulated,  conditions  which  in  the  past 
have  usually  followed  a  marked  decline  in  the  sup¬ 
plies  of  canned  foods  in  canners’  and  distributors’ 
hands.  This  condition  currently  exists,  authoritative 
estimates  putting  these  stocks  at  considerably  less 
than  those  of  a  year  ago. 

“Total  stocks  of  six  of  the  seven  principal  canned 
commodities  in  the  hands  of  representative  canners 
on  October  1,  1933,  showed  declines  ranging  from  13 
to  64  per  cent  over  similar  stocks  a  year  earlier,  ac¬ 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  Commerce.  Canned  peaches  was  the 
only  commodity  showing  an  increase,  the  supply  being 
12  per  cent  larger  than  that  on  October  1,  1932. 

“In  addition  to  the  probability  of  larger  crop  can¬ 
nings,  the  prospects  are  that  the  use  of  non-refillable 
tin  cans  for  packing  motor  oil  will  expand  even  more 
rapidly  than  during  the  last  six  months  of  1933, 
when  these  containers  were  first  used  by  oil  refiners. 

“The  demand  for  general  line  containers,  which  is 
more  dependent  upon  general  business  conditions 
than  that  of  packers’  cans,  should  show  improvement 
during  the  year.” 

The  outlook  for  the  food  industry  was  viewed  with 
considerable  optimism  by  C.  M.  Chester,  although  he 
held  that  clarification  of  the  Government’s  attitude 
towards  business  would  aid. 

“The  direction  of  these  trends,”  he  continued, 
would  be  encouraged  by  a  clearer  understanding  of 
our  government’s  attitude  toward  profits  in  business. 
The  foundation  of  American  industrial  development 
has  been  the  profit  system,  and  until  some  satisfac¬ 
tory  substitute  is  found  to  replace  it,  it  will  remain 
the  motivating  factor  in  accomplishing  the  purposes 


of  restoration  of  prosperity  to  which  the  Administra¬ 
tion  has  dedicated  itself. 

Analysis  of  the  food  industry  for  last  year  shows 
several  signs  of  improvement,  he  pointed  out. 

“While  depression  indices  are  still  considerably  in 
evidence,  while  it  is  true  that  a  large  volume  of  buy¬ 
ing  of  higher  grade  food  products  is  still  to  be  re¬ 
claimed,  yet  for  the  first  time  in  three  years  we  think 
we  see  signs  of  at  least  a  desire  to  turn  back  to  some¬ 
what  higher  living  standards,”  Mr.  Chester  said. 

“During  1933  and  throughout  the  depression,  opera¬ 
tions  and  employment  have  been  maintained  in  rela¬ 
tively  high  levels  in  the  food  industry.  The  govern¬ 
ment  indices  of  wages  and  employment  kept  well 
above  the  general  industrial  levels. 

“To  no  small  degree  advertising  can  be  given  credit 
for  the  comparative  stability  of  numerous  companies 
which  process  food  products.  Food  product  adver¬ 
tising  calls  attention  to  a  wise  choice  of  food.  The 
sum  total  of  great  knowledge  of  nutrition  may  be  con¬ 
tained  in  a  single  package. 

“Just  as  food  advertising  spreads  public  knowledge 
and  acceptance  of  the  individual  package,  the  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  have  published  newly  acquired 
facts  about  more  pleasing  menus  and  about  proper 
diet  in  our  lives. 

“The  housewife  is  taught  new  and  better  ways  of 
preparing  foods  and  is  provided  with  new  recipes  to 
help  her  in  the  kitchen.  The  publishers  are  printing 
special  home  sections  to  help  the  housewife  in  her 
diet,  health  and  general  household  problems. 

“Because  of  these  activities,  our  people  are  becom¬ 
ing  good  food  conscious.  Books  on  dieting  and  cook¬ 
ing  are  rated  as  best  sellers. 

“An  outstanding  development  during  the  year  was 
the  activity  on  new  codes  and  new  marketing  agree¬ 
ments.  Because  of  this  activity,  there  is  hope  that 
some  of  the  uneconomic  trade  practices,  unsound  com¬ 
petition  and  profitless  selling,  will  be  eliminated  from 
food  distribution.  All  factors  in  the  industry — man¬ 
ufacturer,  jobber,  and  retailer — now  seem  more  hope¬ 
ful  that  by  co-operative  action  these  objections  may 
be  accomplished. 

“Credit  losses  have  declined  in  the  grocery  trade, 
and  both  wholesale  and  retail  collections  show  a  fa¬ 
vorable  improvement  over  last  year’s  record. 

“According  to  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  the  reduction  in 
failures  in  the  trade  this  year  has  been  encouraging, 
even  though  the  comparison  is  made  with  1932,  when 
the  loss  to  the  trade  through  bankruptcies  reached 
the  all-time  record  of  $35,000,000. 
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“In  summing  up  the  favorable  aspects,  we  can  point 
to  the  apparent  trend  toward  better  grades  of  food 
and  the  increasing  sales  volume  during  the  year. 
There  is  hope  of  elimination  of  some  of  the  uneco¬ 
nomic  trade  practices  in  the  industry.  If  there  is  a 
continuation  of  these  factors,  the  outlook  should  be 
encouraging  indeed.” 

A  general  feeling  of  confidence  has  resulted  from 
the  extraordinary  measures  taken  by  industry  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Government  to  improve  trade  and 
financial  conditions,  Joseph  Wilshire  declared. 

“During  the  past  year  there  have  probably  been 
more  changes  in  business  as  prescribed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  as  inaugurated  by  business  corporations 
themselves  in  co-operation  with  the  Government  than 
have  even  occurred  in  a  twelve-month  cycle  in  the 
history  of  the  industrial  world,”  he  continued. 

“The  object  of  these  various  plans  has  been  to  help 
general  business  conditions.  Many  of  them  are  ex¬ 
perimental  in  nature.  Some  of  these  are  unusual. 
The  very  effort  we  have  put  into  working  out  these 
plans  has  dispelled  much  of  the  fear  that  was  in  our 
hearts  this  time  last  year  and  created  a  spirit  of  con¬ 
fidence  that  is  widespread.  At  least  we  realize  that 
we  must  build  from  here  rather  than  jump  to  the 
place  we  fell  from  four  years  ago.  We  realize  too 
that  the  yardstick  by  which  we  must  measure  our 
progress  is  business  conditions  today,  not  the  so- 
termed  prosperity  years.  We  are  not  so  prone  to 
speak  of  business  being  good  or  fair  considering 
“these  times.” 


ROBINS  EXHIBIT  BOOTH  No.  5 

AK.  robins  &  CO.,  INC.,  invite  you  to  see 
their  extensive  line  of  new  machines  that  they 
♦  will  exhibit  in  Booth  No,  5  (in  the  farthermost 
left-hand  corner  of  Machinery  Hall)  at  the  Chicago 
Convention,. 

Among  many  other  new  machines  of  their  own  man¬ 
ufacture  will  be  shown  for  the  first  time  the  Tuc- 
Robins  line  of  Whole-grain  Cleaning  Equipment,  em- 
gracing  the  scientific  application  of  air,  water  and 
electricity  in  the  cleaning,  silking  and  washing  of 
corn  for  its  being  packed  under  the  Tuc-Douthitt  the¬ 
ory  of  operation.  The  fanciest  of  products  may  be 
packed  under  this  theory  from  the  field  run  of  corn 
throughout  the  entire  canning  season;  a  much  wider 
range  of  maturities  may  be  used ;  and  the  corn  doesn’t 
thereafter  harden  or  deteriorate  in  the  can. 

In  addition  to  the  Tuc  husker  and  Tuc  cutter,  the 
Tuc  line  of  machines  to  be  exhibited  will  be  the  Tuc- 
Robins  corn  washer  (for  washing  before  cutting,  the 
Tuc  foot-operated  trimmer,  the  Tuc  power  trimmer, 
the  Tuc-Robins  silker-cleaner-washer,  the  Tuc  elec¬ 
trically  vibrated  screen,  Tuc  grinder,  etc. 

They  will  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  the 
preeminence  of  this  line  in  every  respect,  and  to  quote 
the  low  prices  available. 


You  generally  find 
the  better  grade 
Canner  insured 

through 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Over  A  Quarter  Century 
oj  Successful  Service 

Lansing  B.  Warner^  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Ave. 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 

Telephone  Delaware  9400 


AVARS 

Canning  Factory  Machinery 

Pea  and  Bean  Filler  String  Bean  &  Tomato  Filler 
High  Speed  Syruper  Tomato  Washer 
Tomato  Corer  Hot  Water  Exhauster 
Liquid  Plunger  Filler  Soup  &  Tomato  Juice  Filler 
Beet  Topper  Beet  Grader  Beet  Sheer 
Beet  Splitter  Can  Cleaner  Corn  Shaker 

AVARS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

SALEM.  NEW  JERSEY 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  1 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  New  Low  Price  $5.00 
Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


ERUNnUPNAN 


BEiaiMri 

CANNING^ 


MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  or  Jl  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


COMING  out  of  previous  depressions  we  read  a 
great  deal  about  loyalty  to  crafts,  trade  unions 
and  employers.  Inspirational  sales  material 
was  written  by  the  ream,  book  after  book  was  pub¬ 
lished  along  lines  the  materialistic  age  following 
characterized  as  “hooey.”  Just  the  same  we  pulled 
out  and  rose  to  business  heights  undreamed  of  before. 
1923  to  1929  were  lean  and  hungry  years  for  inspira¬ 
tional  writers,  especially  in  business.  Everyone  was 
too  busy  making  money  and  keeping  up  with  the 
Joneses  to  pay  but  scant  attention  to  old  fashioned 
principles  as  expounded  by  men  who  had  risen  high 
in  the  business  world  because  of  them. 

Young  1934  sees  us  headed  again  toward  business 
heights  though  unattainable  a  few  short  months  ago. 
Day  after  day  we  find  writers  swinging  into  line  with 
output  of  Simon  pure  inspirational  vein.  No  doubt 
you  will  next  see  luncheon  clubs  actuated  by  the 
unselfish  spirit  of  service  again  taking  on  new  mem¬ 
bers  and  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  trend  is  toward 
fundamental  virtues  and  their  exercise  as  contrasted 
to  the  tone  of  business  a  few  years  ago,  “I’ll  get  mine 
while  the  getting  is  good.” 

Canners  will  do  well  to  take  heed  of  this  trend. 
Now  is  the  time  to  start  that  trade  bulletin  posting 
service  you  have  considered  adopting.  Now  is  the 
time  to  decide  definitely  that  you  will  not  let  a  week 
pass  without  mailing  something  informative  and  edu¬ 
cational  to  your  distributors  and  representatives. 
Never  was  such- an  opportunity  afforded  for  starting 
such  a  service  with  high  hopes  of  its  effectiveness  in 
increasing  sales  and  profits. 

Friendship  in  business  still  produces  more  business, 
friends  won  should  be  cultivated.  New  contacts 
should  be  established  and  these  developed  to  a  point 
where  relations  are  cordial  and  mutually  looked  for¬ 
ward  to. 

Weekly  or  semi-monthly  bulletins  to  the  trade 
should  start  first  of  all  with  a  listing  of  unsold  goods 
priced  openly  and  according  to  your  needs  of  the 
moment.  Next  you  should  include  in  them  your  in¬ 
terpretation  of  codes  or  governmental  regulations  as 
you  see  them  reflected  in  your  business,  present  and 
future.  Sometimes  timely  exact  reproductions  of  news 
matter,  available  to  all,  but  seldom  read  by  busy  execu¬ 
tives,  will  render  a  service  for  which  customers 
will  begin  to  look  at  regular  intervals.  Condensa¬ 


tions  of  regulatory  mandates  will  often  serve  every 
purpose  in  fully  informing  your  readers  as  to  the 
intent  of  newly  promulgated  governing  material.  A 
few  weeks  will  be  enough  for  you  to  determine  just 
the  tone  of  your  weekly  sales  bulletins. 

Then  establish  in  them  a  department  for  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  homely  but  pertinent  sales  facts  and 
material.  No  canner  is  so  tied  to  his  office  that  he  or 
some  representative  can  not  get  out  among  the  trade 
and  in  contact  with  customers  who  are  really  doing 
things  in  a  constructive  manner  in  connection  with  the 
movement  of  his  goods.  Publish  accounts  of  every  sales 
activity  which  you  feel  may  be  helpful  to  other  dis¬ 
tributors  in  their  attempts  to  move  your  goods. 

As  a  basis  for  all  this,  know  your  facts  thoroughly 
when  you  start  interpreting  codes,  etc.  For  instance, 
yesterday  a  representative  of  a  nationally  advertised 
evaporated  milk  approached  the  head  of  a  voluntary 
chain  and  intimated  he  would  like  to  be  fully  in¬ 
formed  as  to  the  purposes  and  intent  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  in  order  that  he  might  if  possible  persuade 
his  principals  to  engage  in  the  movement.  He  evi¬ 
dently  forgot  or  did  not  know  that  the  evaporated 
milk  industry  is  as  closely  hedged  about  with  restric¬ 
tions  concerning  the  engagement  of  any  milk  packer 
in  co-operative  advertising  as  any  division  of  the  can¬ 
ning  trade.  Know  your  facts  in  connection  with  what 
you  can  and  cannot  do  in  the  way  of  advertising  and 
sales  support  of  your  brands  and  then  disseminate 
them  broadly. 

If  you  are  adequately  represented  in  the  trade  you 
are  fortunate.  Maybe  you  feel  you  have  always  been 
able  to  do  all  the  traveling  for  your  firm  and  wish  to 
continue  doing  so  this  year  at  least.  Take  a  second 
thought  in  the  matter.  With  indications  what  they 
are  at  present,  this  is  the  year  in  which  you  need  to  be 
represented  well  and  often  among  your  old  and  new 
customers. 

If  we  are  going  ahead  from  here,  the  firms  who  are 
first  in  the  field  with  additional  sales  representation 
in  comparison  to  the  low  point  of  the  past  year  or  two 
will  be  first  to  be  rewarded  with  increased  sales.  If 
your  business  is  comparatively  small,  you  may  wish 
at  first  to  add  only  one  man.  If  you  consider  doing 
this,  you  will  probably  have  to  make  a  decision  as  to 
whether  you  will  employ  a  young  untrained  man  or 
an  older  one  who  has  had  experience  in  selling  canned 
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foods.  At  present  at  least,  I  vote  in  favor  of  the 
older  more  experienced  sales  representative.  1934 
will  no  doubt  see  much  need  for  representation  in  the 
highest  sense  and  less  for  down-to-brass-tacks  selling. 
In  such  a  case,  the  older  man  wins  out  ninety-nine 
times  out  of  a  hundred.  Many  a  one,  from  fifty  to 
sixty  years  of  age,  is  well  qualified  to  do  the  job  you 
need  to  have  done  and  at  a  minimum  of  expense 
and  maximum  of  safety  to  you  and  your  firm.  Look 
about  you  and  see  if  what  I  write  is  not  true. 

If  impelled  to  employ  a  young  man,  untried  in  sell¬ 
ing  and  unschooled  in  canning,  take  time  to  select 
one  who  will  stay  with  you  over  a  long  pull  and  who 
by  background  and  environment  is  qualified  to  even¬ 
tually  make  the  representative  you  wish  to  have. 
School  him  in  the  basic  principle  of  your  business, 
lay  a  foundation  in  his  mind  that  will  always  sustain 
him  during  an  argument  concerning  the  quality  you 
pack  in  your  cans.  Whatever  you  do,  do  not  send 
out  on  the  road  any  man  who  is  not  as  well  qualified 
as  possible  to  tell  your  quality  and  product  story  as 
well  as  you  would  tell  it  yourself. 

Determine  now  to  get  out  the  sales  bulletin  we  re¬ 
ferred  to  earlier  in  this  article.  Do  a  good  job  at  this, 
supplement  it  with  additional  sale  coverage  in  1934. 
Pack  the  best  quality  you  know  how  to  pack,  increase 
your  line  if  such  a  thing  is  possible.  Then  work  like 
you  never  worked  before  and  1934  is  apt  to  be  a  pretty 
good  year  for  you  from  a  sales  and  profit  standpoint. 

Hang  back,  make  up  your  mind  to  wait  until  you 
can  see  what  will  develop  a  little  further  along  in  the 
year  and  when  fall  and  next  winter  comes  you  will 
still  be  determining  to  get  a  good  sales  start  next 
year. 

And  last  in  your  program  but  not  least,  put  all  the 
joy  and  optimism  and  unselfishness  you  possibly  can 
into  your  bulletins  and  daily  contacts  with  the  trade 
and  associates.  The  day  of  the  grouch  and  gloom  is 
over,  the  optimist  and  handshaker  is  coming  again 
into  his  own.  Happiness  and  good  cheer  build  better 
profits. 

jit  jt 

THE  PINEAPPLE  STATUS 

N  November  30th,  72  per  cent  of  the  total  avail¬ 
able  supply  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  had  been 
sold.  Of  the  8,000,000  case  pack  set  by  the 
Pineapple  Producers  Cooperative  Association  for  the 
pack  year  June  1,  1933,  to  June  1,  1934,  7,632,134 
cases  had  been  packed,  the  Cooperative’s  statement 
said. 

There  will  be  no  increase  over  the  originally  au¬ 
thorized  pack  figure  of  8,000,000  cases  and  there  re¬ 
main  to  be  packed  only  367,866  cases,  which  may  or 
may  not  be  produced.  Showing  the  strength  of  the 
pineapple  situation,  if  that  remaining  quantity  were 
to  be  included  in  the  quantity  available,  the  industry 
still  stood  just  a  fraction  under  70  per  cent  sold  up 
on  November  30th,  with  six  months  to  go  before  the 
new  pack  is  available. 


1933  GREEN  AND  WAX  BEAN  PACK 

The  1933  pack  of  Green  Beans,  according  to  fig¬ 
ures  collected  by  the  Foodstuffs  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
amounted  to  4,844,309  cases  on  the  basis  of  24  No.  2 
cans,  an  increase  of  41  per  cent  over  the  short  1932 
pack  but  12  per  cent  under  the  preceding  5-year  aver¬ 
age,  1928-1932. 

The  1933  pack  of  wax  beans  amounted  to  687,556 
cases  on  the  basis  of  24  No.  2  cans,  an  increase  of  17 
per  cent  over  the  1932  pack,  but  38  per  cent  under 
the  5-year  average,  1928-32. 

GREEN  BEANS 


Pack  Basis  ‘  Pack  Basis 

State  24  No.  2  Cans  Cases  All  Sizes 

1932  1933  1932  1933 

Arkansas  .  97,119  232,031  91,879  221,087 

California .  *  82,613  *  82,608 

Colorado  .  *  275,361  *  272,517 

Delaware  .  74,924  86,403  72,170  83,208 

Indiana  .  *  326,655  *  317,965 

Iowa  .  *  68,410  *  66,519 

Maine  .  *  47,608  *  45,648 

Maryland  .  802,075  1,172,369  771,131  1,109,209 

Michigan  .  306,918  427,477  298,579  414,340 

Mississippi  .  *  47,303  '  *  39,925 

Missouri  .  18,820  36,745  18,489  36,589 

New  York .  588,090  719,482  563,167  691,145 

Oregon  .  *  196,799  *  177,783 

Pennsylvania  .  135,483  187,132  131,735  173,877 

Tennessee  .  *  176,372  *  159,315 

Texas  .  *  65,796  *  63,488 

Utah  .  68,460  105,807  67,595  101,266 

Virginia  .  18,114  43,641  15,156  39,544 

Wisconsin  .  350,308  366,399  336,684  352,352 

All  Others .  975,136  179,906  917,527  169,971 

Totals  . 3,435,447  4,844,309  3,284,112  4,618,356 


*  Included  in  “All  Others.” 

WAX  BEANS 


Pack  Basis  Pack  Basis 

State  24  No.  2  Cans  Cases  All  Sizes 

1932  1933  1932  1933 

Maine  .  79,908  95,179  78,045  92,263 

Maryland  .  *  18,517  *  18,477 

Michigan  .  112,596  116,571  108,007  107,968 

New  York .  145,524  209,445  161,200  212,030 

Pennsylvania .  *  34,564  *  34,138 

Wisconsin  .  137,218  159,754  134,379  155,692 

All  Others .  112,851  53,526  110,858  52,487 

Totals  .  588,097  687,556  592,489  673,055 


*  Included  in  “All  Others.” 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEAN  PACKS  BY  SIZES  OF 
CONTAINERS 

No.  to 


Container  the  Green  Beans  Wax  Beans 

Size  Case  1932  1933  1932  1933 

No.  1 .  48  30,923  37,565  17,652  21,603 

No.  2 .  24  2,795,234  3,809,940  496,711  564,769 

No.  2V2 .  24  35,574  60,743  . 

No.  10 .  6  400,760  639,389  42,948  67,202 

Other  Sizes .  21,621  70,719  35,178  19,481 

Totals  .  3,284,112  4,618,356  592,489  673,055 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  ecu:h  week  to  be  appreciated.^  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  ana  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  oupplication. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 

FOR  SALE — 1  practically  new  World  Labeler  oomplete 
for  8  and  14  oz.  bottles  at  a  bargain  price. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE — Two  Langsenkamp  Juice  Extractors. 
Good  as  new.  Reasonable. 

Curtice  Bros.  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— For  Cash:  1  Ayars  Filler  for  tomatoes  and 
cut  beans;  1  new  Perfection  Filler  for  peas.  Ma¬ 
chines  must  be  in  good  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1947  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED— No.  2  Corn,  Early  June  Pea,  and  Tcmato 
Labels  —  quote  price  —  f.o.b.  point  —  send  samples  — 
specify  quantity. 

Address  Box  A-1946  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

For  Sale  —  Factories 

FOR  SALE— Canning  Factory,  fully  equipped  for 
packing  the  following  available  products: — Tomatoes, 
Puree,  Sweet  Potatoes,  Asparagus  and  Pumpkin. 
Now  is  the  time  to  arrange  for  your  pack. 

Davis  &  Lippincott  (‘’Rob  Roy”  brand  Canned 
Foods)  Woodstown,  N.  J. 

Wanted  —  Factory 

WANTED— To  buy  good  used  canning  plant,  moderate 
capacity. 

Address  C.  H.,  1521  Peachtree  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED— Looking  for  a  live  connection.  20  years 
successful  experience  in  manufacture  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
over  five  years  successful  brokerage  experience.  Best  of  re¬ 
ferences,  financially  responsible,  large  acquaintance  among 
canners  and  canned  foods  buyers. 

Address  Box  B-1938  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Superintendent  in  plant  can¬ 
ning  corn,  stringbeans,  apples,  etc.  Best  of  references.  Mar¬ 
ried  and  37  years  old.  Will  go  anywhere. 

F.  P.  Turner,  West  Farmington,  Me. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  or  Manager  of  pea 
canning  factory.  Long  experience  handling  peas  and  string 
beans.  Will  furnish  best  of  references  from  a  number  of  best 
canners  and  brokers  in  Wisconsin. 

Address  Box  B-1936  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  By  Factory  Superintendent.  Efficient 
producer  with  long  and  varied  experience  packing  a  general 
vegetable  line;  peas,  corn,  tomatoes,  green  beans,  beets, 
kraut  and  other  items.  Good  mechanic.  Have  installed  several 
complete  canning  plants.  Available  now. 

Address  Box  B-1937  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Factory  Manager.  At  present  em¬ 
ployed;  services  available  after  December  31st,  1933.  Fully 
experienced  in  the  packing  of  all  major  lines  in  New  York  State 
and  the  Tri-States,  from  the  field  to  the  finished  product.  Can 
equip  complete  plants  and/or  renovate  old  plants  to  manufacture 
under  the  most  efficient  methods  of  canning  to  secure  lowest 
possible  costs,  highest  quality  and  under  sanitary  conditions. 
Will  consider  any  proposition  large  or  small  with  a  progressive 
company.  Best  of  references. 

Address  Box  B-1945  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — Young  man,  experienced  packer  of  full 
line  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  catsup,  jam  and  jellies.  Will  go 
anywhere;  absolutely  dependable. 

Address  Box  B-1949  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

Help  Wanted 

WANTED  -  Experienced  man  in  the  preparation  of  very  fine 
soups.  State  experience  fully  in  first  letter. 

Address  Box  B-1948  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  -  Field  and  Factory  Superintendent  familiar  with  and 
capable  of  packing  good  quality  Peas,  Lima  Beans,  Tomatoes 
and  Tomato  Products. 

W.  H.  Neal  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Hurlock,  Md. 

WANTED — A  canned  foods  salesman  for  Central  New  York.  Must 
have  his  own  car. 

Address  Box  B-1950  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

Fhece  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

>  All  are  welcome. 


INHOSPITABLE  PAPA 

Mrs.  Crabber  (shopping  with  hubby  for  wall  paper)  : 
“Gracious  no !  That  is  hideous.  It  would  drive  people 
away.” 

Mr.  Crabber :  “Just  the  thing  for  our  guest  cham¬ 
ber,  then !” 

It  was  a  cold  February  morning  and  the  sheriff  had 
gone  to  the  cell  of  Mose  Jackson  who  was  to  be  hung 
the  next  day. 

“For  your  last  meal  you  can  have  anything  you  want 
and  as  much  of  it  as  you  want,”  said  the  sheriff. 
“Now,  what  would  you  like,  Mose?” 

“Ah  believe  Ah’d  lak  a  nice  watermelon,”  replied 
Mose. 

“But  watermelon  won’t  be  ripe  for  six  months  yet,” 
replied  the  sheriff. 

“Ah  kin  wait,  boss.  Ah  kin  wait,”  replied  Mose 
eagerly. 

Mrs.  Brown  eyed  the  meat  bill  and  the  meat.  Then 
she  spoke  to  the  boy  from  the  meat  market. 

“Tell  them,”  she  said  coldly,  “that  I’ll  buy  my  meat 
elsewhere  if  they  don’t  correct  the  errors  of  their 
weighs.” 

Prof — Is  this  perfectly  clear  now? 

Voice — Clear  as  mud. 

Prof — ^Well,  then — that  covers  the  ground. 

A  visitor  in  the  village  was  greatly  interested  in  all 
that  he  saw.  In  particular,  he  noticed  that  one  of  the 
inhabitants  was  treated  with  much  respect  by  the 
others. 

“I  observe,”  remarked  the  visitor,  “that  you  all  treat 
that  man  with  marked  deference.” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer.  “He’s  one  of  the  early 
settlers.” 

“Early  settlers?”  asked  the  other.  “Why,  he  can’t 
be  over  thirty.” 

“That  may  be  true,”  replied  the  old  man,  “but  he 
pays  all  his  bills  promptly  on  the  first  of  every  month.” 

HOW  COME? 

“Were  you  ever  in  a  railroad  accident?” 

“Yes.  Once  I  was  riding  in  a  train  going  through  a 
tunnel  and  I  kissed  the  father  instead  of  the  daughter.” 

English  Prof. — Correct  this  sentence:  “Before  any 
damage  could  be  done,  the  fire  was  put  out  by  the  vol¬ 
unteer  fire  department.” 

Bright  Boy — “The  fire  was  put  out  before  any  dam¬ 
age  could  be  done  by  the  volunteer  fire  department.” 


BE  SURE  TO  SEE  THE 

“HANSEN 
THREE  QUALITY 
GRADER” 

for  raw  green  peas  on  display 
in  our  booth  at  the  National 
Canners  Convention. 

Hansen  makes  the  hit  that  brings  Quality 
Grading  home  scoring  a  victory  for  the  HAN¬ 
SEN  THREE  QUALITY  GRADER.  This 

new  method  of  quality  grading  eliminates  over¬ 
lapping  of  fancy  and  standard  grades  of  peas 
and  establishes  three  distinct  grades  compar¬ 
able  to  Fancy,  Extra  Standard  and  Standard. 

The  dollar  value  of  every  Quality  Canner’s 
pack  can  be  greatly  increased  by  effective 
quality  grading.  By  using  the  HANSEN 
THREE  QUALITY  GRADER  all  of  the  peas 

to  be  canned  at  your  factory  regardless  of  mat¬ 
urity  will  be  separated  into  three  distinct  grades 
comparable  to  Fancy,  Extra  Standard  and 
Standard  with  no  overlapping  of  grades  which 
would  cause  a  compromise  in  price. 

These  pre-requisites:  no  overlapping  of 
grades,  non-agitating  separating  medium,  fixed 
separating  time  and  positive  discharge  of  peas 
are  essential  to  successful  quality  grading  and 

are  laws  in  the  HANSEN  THREE  QUALITY 
GRADER. 

Whether  you  contemplate  buying  or  not  plan 
to  see  this  machine  at  Chicago.  We  have  facts 
and  figures  about  Quality  Grading  which  you 
should  know.  Visit  our  Booth  No.  8  and  see 
our  complete  exhibit. 

HANSEN  CANNING  MCHY.  CORE. 

CEDARBURG, 
WISCONSIN 
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QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Canners  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

^  f  THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 

V  TH^MORR AL  CORN  CUTTER 

JSCj/  THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 

For  whole  grain  or  a’eam  style  corn 

the  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
PATENTED  other  machinery 

Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  Particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


PATENTED 


wrue  jor  L.aiaiogue  ana  j miner  mriicuiars  BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 

L  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio  ^  • 

_  '  Sole  Agents  tor  Canada 

BE  SURE  TO  SEE  OUR  MACHINERY  ON  EXHIBITION  AT  THE  NATIONAL  CANNERS  CONVENTION 


The  Karl  Kiefer  Machine  Co.,  Cincinnati,  ohio 


for  liquid  and  semi-fluid  food  products.  Of  special  interest  will  be  — 

The  Kiefer  Catsup  and  Tomato  Juice  Filler  (above)  -  the  improved 
vacuum  method  of  fillins  without  waste,  no  bad  bottles,  solid  pacL 
Shown  here  and  at  the  Show  with  the  Kiefer  Automatic  Bottle 
Sterilizer. 

The  new  Vari-Visco  Filling  Machine  (opposite)  for  mayonnaise  - 
mustard  -  jelly  -  lard  -  apple  butter  -  etc.  The  machine  that  not  only 
fills  accurately,  cleanly  and  rapidly  but  can  be  changed  for  different 
size  packages  in  a  moment,  simply  by  turning  a  hand-wheel. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Whole  Industry  Waits  on  Convention  Action — First  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  Our  History  to  Enforce  Convention  Action — License 
May  be  Used — Betterment  of  Entire  industry  Inevitable. 

Expectant — Practically  every  operation  of  the 
canning  industry  is  waiting  anxiously  in  anti¬ 
cipation  of  what  the  Convention  will  do,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  some  buying,  and  there  has  been 
a  quite  considerable  volume  of  that,  causing  further 
advances  in  the  market  prices  as  was  expected  and 
predicted.  So  much  depends,  however,  on  the  out¬ 
come  of  this  Convention  that  if  it  fails  to  act  defi¬ 
nitely  and  decisively  it  will  approximate  a  calamity. 
The  whole  great  task  of  preparation  for  the  1934  sea¬ 
son  is  held  in  suspension,  from  the  contracting  of  the 
acreage — much  of  this  now  months  behind — through 
the  purchase  and  ordering  of  supplies,  to  the  final 
selling  of  futures  against  these  preparations.  That 
is  a  weighty  load  this  Convention  carries,  but  not 
without  reason.  It  may  be  said  that  the  whole  in¬ 
dustry  will  assemble  in  this  Convention — the  very 
thing  the  Government  in  its  efforts  to  assist  business 
is  asking  every  industry  to  do,  and  if  they  do  not 
arrange  their  business  in  orderly  fashion,  presenting 
a  united  industry,  it  will  be  their  own  fault  and  a 
most  serious  failure.  Committees  of  the  industry  in 
every  section  have  been  conferring  with  the  canners 
of  those  sections,  and  these  committees  are  meeting 
this  week  in  Chicago — ahead  of  the  Convention — to 
adjust  all  differences  between  the  sections  or  locali¬ 
ties;  to  smooth  out  all  wrinkles  and  through  a  process 
of  give  and  take,  come  to  a  common  understanding; 
and  this  united  agreement  will  then  be  put  before  the 
assembled  Convention.  It  is  a  splendid  set  up ;  ideally 
designed ;  the  only  real  way  to  adjust  differences,  and 
if  it  fails  to  bring  definite  and  final  results,  the  in¬ 
dustry  will  have  disgraced  itself.  If  selfish  interests, 
either  personal  or  sectional,  strive  to  block  this  prog¬ 
ress  they  must  be  swept  aside.  It  is  the  welfare  of 
the  entire  industry  that  is  at  stake ;  the  Government, 
and  in  fact  the  whole  country,  your  every  customer 
and  consumer,  will  expect  the  assembled  canned 
foods  industry  to  act  like  sensible  business  men. 
The  Chicago  Convention  must  not  close  without  hav¬ 
ing  presented  a  uniform,  heartily  and  genuinely  en¬ 
dorsed  working  plan,  accepted  as  the  resolution  of 
the  whole  assembled  industry;  and  if  it  will  do  that, 
for  the  first  time  in  its  life  it  will  be  able  to  put  into 


force  its  resolutions,  because  the  Government  will  lend 
the  power  to  enforce. 

Not  much  wonder  that  everything  is  waiting  the 
outcome  of  this  Convention.  Conferences  and  meet¬ 
ings  and  debates  have  been  going  on  in  the  industry 
ever  since  last  May;  now  the  time  for  action  has  ar¬ 
rived,  and  we  are  convinced  that  action  will  be  taken, 
and  if  taken  will  stand. 

Last  May  when  the  subject  was  first  approached 
the  suggestion  that  licenses  were  the  only  feasible 
manner  of  bringing  definite  results,  was  met  with 
stubborn  resistance  and  general  opposition.  The 
months  of  study  and  research  have  brought  it  out 
quite  clearly  that  this  is  the  only  way.  Honest  men 
or  firms  do  not  fear  the  license,  because  being  honest 
they  intend  to  live  up  to  their  promises  and  agree¬ 
ments  ;  it  must  then  be  the  slippery  and  the  dishonest 
who  object,  and  these  are  the  very  ones  that  should  be 
licensed. 

There  is  nothing  to  fear  in  this  proposed  set  up; 
the  Government  is  not  regimenting  our  industry; 
there  is  no  political  trickery  aimed  to  protect  the 
favorites  and  to  swat  the  outsiders.  Whatever  is  done 
the  industry  will  do  itself ;  and  what  it  will  do  will  be 
to  abolish  the  unfair  practices  as  each  one  of  you 
knows  them :  to  compel  your  competitor  to  deal  fairly 
as  you  will  be  compelled  to  deal  fairly  yourself.  That 
is  a  blessing,  not  a  curse.  The  rigid  enforcement  of 
the  industry’s  agreement  on  what  constitutes  fair 
trading  in  the  production  and  sale  of  canned  foods, 
and  kindred  products,  will  be  the  greatest  blessing 
that  ever  descended  upon  this  industry;  and  if  you 
once  get  a  year’s  rigid  enforcement  you  will  never 
permit  it  to  be  changed.  You  will  never  go  back  to 
the  old  slaughter  days.  “But  they  won’t  enforce  it 
on  all,”  you  say.  If  they  enforce  it  on  any  they  will 
enforce  it  on  all,  and  if  the  license  is  needed  for  that 
purpose  the  license  will  be  used.  Remember  the  in¬ 
dustry  is  doing  this  to  itself,  and  if  it  finds  some  rats 
trying  to  gnaw  holes  in  its  structure  it  will  swat  them, 
demanding  that  the  Government  drive  them  off.  It 
can  be  done  and  it  will  be  done,  just  as  it  is  being  done 
in  industries  where  they  are  now  working  under  the 
code.  You  could  not  take  those  codes  away  from 
those  industries  now.  Why?  Because  all  the  code 
means  is  fairness  in  trading.  Isn’t  that  all  you  ask 
for? 

Everyone  agrees  that  things  will  boom  in  the  canned 
foods  market  as  soon  as  these  vexing  questions  are 
settled  and  as  soon  as  we  know  where  we  are  going, 
and  when.  It  seems  quite  definite  that  the  Canners’ 
Code  will  be  placed  under  the  N.  R.  A.,  that  it  will 
shortly  be  presented  for  a  hearing  and  will  be 
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promptly  passed,  as  it  is  in  good  shape,  having  had 
the  consideration  of  the  Government  officials  and  of 
the  industry.  Let  the  Convention  add  the  marketing 
agreement  or  allocation  of  packs,  and  we  can  go  full 
steam  ahead. 

After  next  week  this  column  is  expected  to  be  a  real 
market  report,  bristling  with  interest,  and,  unless 
we  miss  our  guess  entirely,  brim  full  of  hope  and 
promise  of  better  times. 

Jt  jt 

NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

All  Attention  to  Convention — Routine  Buying — All  Prices 
Strong — ^Tomato  Supplies  Limited — Peach  Prices  Up,  Supply 
Normal. 

New  York,  January  11,  1934. 

Market — Trade  attention  was  centered  on  the 
food  trades’  national  conventions  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  next  week  and  little  save  routine  buy¬ 
ing  was  noted  in  the  local  canned  foods  market  during 
the  past  week.  Buyers  are  holding  oif  from  filling 
their  requirements  until  the  conventions  are  over, 
although  they  know  that  they  are  running  the  risk  of 
paying  higher  prices  if  they  delay  unduly. 

The  complex  problems  confronting  the  food  trade 
in  the  administration  of  the  codes  governing  the  retail 
and  wholesale  grocers,  the  pending  canners’  code,  crop 
reduction  proposals,  marketing  agreements  and  other 
questions  of  marked  interest  at  the  present  time  are 
expected  to  be  a  whole  lot  clearer  after  the  conventions 
have  ended. 

PRICES — Held  strong  with  quotations  on  some  of 
the  stronger  items  moving  up  on  inquiries  as  buyers 
found  that  first-hand  stocks  were  limited  and  canners 
were  little  interested  in  making  any  deals  at  current 
prices.  Revival  of  general  buying  after  the  close  of  the 
conventions  will  see  moderate  price  advances  along  a 
broad  line,  trade  factors  feel. 

The  funds  being  pumped  into  trade  and  industry  by 
the  salaries  of  the  more  than  4,000,000  C.  W.  A. 
workers  throughout  the  nation  are  being  felt  and  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  has  taken  a  marked  impetus 
from  this  movement.  Again,  the  food  trade  benefits 
from  the  efforts  of  Federal  authorities  to  stimulate 
business.  Demand  for  canned  foods  for  the  C.  C.  C. 
in  recent  months  did  much  to  clean-up  canned  fruits 
and  vegetables. 

Now  C.  W.  A.  funds,  taking  many  families  off  the 
local  relief  lists,  have  placed  many  potential  customers 
for  canned  foods  in  a  position  to  buy  what  they  want 
and  pay  for  it  themselves,  rather  than  subsist  on  relief 
organization  rations  as  in  the  past.  While  the  relief 
units  have  done  and  are  still  doing  wonderful  work  in 
relieving  distress  among  the  unemployed  and  needy, 
it  is  better  for  the  food  trade,  and  industry  in  general, 
to  have  the  nation’s  workers  with  money  in  their 
pockets  that  they  have  earned  and  feel  free  to  spend 
for  life’s  necessities  and  comforts. 


TOMATOES — Inquiries  by  buyers  had  the  effect  of 
moving  Tri-state  tomato  prices  higher  on  the  more 
popular  sizes  as  distributors  found  that  canners’  hold¬ 
ings  were  limited  and  first-hands  were  showing  little 
ambition  to  close  any  deals  at  current  prices. 

Quotations  on  standard  2s  ran  up  to  around  the  85c 
factory  level  and  seem  bound  for  higher  levels.  Can¬ 
ners  holding  3s,  which  are  in  very  light  supply,  are 
asking  $1.35,  factory,  although  there  are  so  few  on 
hand  that  it  is  entirely  a  sellers’  market.  The  final 
price  thus  depends  upon  the  holder. 

GRAPEFRUIT — Prices  are  holding  firm  despite  the 
fact  that  buying,  to  a  major  degree,  continues  to  be 
confined  to  nearby  demands.  Buyers  are  cautious, 
fearing  a  break  in  the  price  level  although  to  date  the 
Florida  packers  have  shown  the  ability  to  keep  pub¬ 
lished  quotations  stable. 

Reports  were  heard  in  the  local  market  around  the 
close  of  the  year  of  sub-market  offerings  but  they 
were  not  confirmed.  Florida  packers  denied  that  con¬ 
cessions  were  being  offered  and  the  story  came  to 
naught,  as  far  as  surface  indications  went. 

With  the  packers  specifying  December  shipments 
only  on  the  early  price  lists,  the  trade  looked  for  an 
upward  revision  in  prices  for  January  shipments  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  packing  costs  increased  January 
1.  This  did  not  develop,  reports  being  that  the  fac¬ 
tion  wanting  to  boost  prices  was  outtalked  by  that 
favoring  the  same  quotations  until  trade  interest 
picked  up. 

SALMON — The  trade  is  showing  slightly  revived 
interest  in  salmon  and  other  canned  fish  in  view  of 
the  early  start  of  the  Lenten  season  which  begins  on 
February  14,  although  until  the  conventions  have 
passed  it  seems  likely  that  this  will  be  confined  mainly 
to  tentative  inquiries. 

Salmon  prices  held  well  during  the  long  period  of 
inactivity  which  saw  trade  interest  in  this  item  con¬ 
fined  to  routine  shipments.  With  most  of  the  pack 
held  by  major  factors,  any  marked  rise  in  demand 
might  well  see  some  of  the  more  popular  items  move 
into  higher  price  levels. 

With  the  sharp  boost  in  the  tuna  tariff  becoming 
effective  Saturday,  local  factors  are  credited  with 
having  acquired  stocks  on  a  fairly  large  scale.  Fancy 
white  meat  tuna  fish  is  selling  around  $6  for  halves 
with  offerings  around  $5.75  mainly  absorbed.  Some 
sellers  have  asked  slightly  above  the  $6  level  but  the 
bulk  of  the  purchasing  was  done  around  $6,  trade  re¬ 
ports  indicate. 

PEACHES — While  local  distributors  may  not  have 
paid  much  attention  to  the  advance  notice  of  the  in¬ 
crease  in  peach  prices,  other  sections  of  the  country 
apparently  did,  the  report  of  the  Cling  Peach  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  first  half  of  December  showing  sales 
of  approximately  240,000  cases  indicates.  Stocks  on 
December  15  totalled  4,031,226  cases  of  the  original 
pack  of  10,000,000  cases  to  which  must  be  added  the 
carryover. 

Normal  volume  of  sales  during  the  coming  months 
will  clean-up  the  existing  stocks  by  the  time  the  new 
packing  season  arrives,  if  not  before.  Thus,  little  dif¬ 
ficulty  in  moving  stocks  at  the  current  prices  seems 
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indicated  with  the  possibility  existing  that  quotations 
might  well  advance  under  the  spur  of  diminishing 
supplies.  Already  stocks  of  many  of  the  more  popu¬ 
lar  items  are  in  comparatively  small  supply. 

BARTHOLD  SPEAKS — The  California  Packing 
Corporation  has  done  “especially  well”  in  salmon, 
through  its  subsidiary,  Alaska  Packers,  R.  H.  Bar¬ 
thold,  chairman  of  the  board,  disclosed  here  last  Sat¬ 
urday  on  sailing  on  the  steamship  California  for  San 
Francisco. 

Commenting  on  the  peach  market,  Mr.  Barthold 
was  less  cheerful,  saying  “that  while  there  is  no  great 
stock  of  peaches  on  the  market,  the  price  situation  is 
bad,  prices  having  been  at  these  levels  in  only  three 
years  since  1900.” 

“With  almost  60  days  to  go  to  the  end  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  fiscal  year,  February  28,  I  would  hesitate  to 
make  an  estimate  on  earnings  at  this  time,  but  we 
are  hoping  to  be  in  the  black  contrasted  with  the 
previous  year’s  deficit,”  he  said.  Shipments  and  ton¬ 
nages  in  the  present  fiscal  year  have  been  better  than 
for  any  years  in  the  previous  five,  he  added. 

CONVENTIONS — Hudson  Street  will  be  well  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  coming  conventions  in  Chicago,  a 
check-up  of  those  announcing  plans  to  attend  dis¬ 
closes.  Brokers,  distributors  and  jobbers  alike  re¬ 
gard  the  coming  meetings  as  the  most  important  in 
years. 

NEW  ACCOUNTS — The  acquisition  of  several  new 
accounts  was  announced  during  the  week  by  the 
brokerage  firm  of  Warmington,  Timms  &  Co.,  which 
will  become  the  Skiffington  and  Nicholson  Co.  on 
February  1.  Under  the  new  name,  the  firm  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  represent  principals  in  all  major  canning 
areas  throughout  the  nation. 

DIVIDEND — Directors  of  the  Continental  Can  Co., 
meeting  here  yesterday,  voted  the  regular  quarterly 
dividend  of  62^^  cents,  payable  February  8  to  holders 
of  record  January  25. 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade" 

Gathering  For  the  Convention — A  Word  of  Warning — Vege¬ 
tables  Firm  to  Strong — Fruits  Pursuing  Normal  Course — 
All  Items  in  Good  Stand. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  January  11,  1934. 

HE  BIG  CONVENTION— Already  the  Clan  is 
gathering;  already  quite  a  number  of  canners  are 
in  our  midst  and  the  entire  market  is  taking  on 
more  or  less  of  a  Convention  air.  The  reason  for 
these  early  arrivals,  as  your  readers  well  know,  is 
due  to  the  various  hearings  that  will  be  held  here 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday  of  this  week,  all  rela¬ 
tive  to  Production  Control  of  Canned  Vegetables  for 
1934. 

A  WORD  OF  WARNING — In  discussing  this  mat¬ 
ter  of  Control  of  the  Vegetable  Pack  in  1934,  a  prom¬ 
inent  factor  made  the  remark  that  he  fondly  hoped 
the  canners  would  not  stuff  their  ears  with  cotton. 


Upon  inquiring  what  he  meant,  the  reply  was,  “I  will 
write  you  about  it.”  He  did  so  and  it’s  so  clever  and 
so  apropos  that  the  entire  quotation  is  given : 

“When  Ulysses  sailed  home  from  the  Trojan  War, 
he  shortly  found  himself  in  the  vicinity  of  a  treacher¬ 
ous  island  presided  over  by  the  Lorelei,  those  sweet 
voiced  and  seductive  maidens  whose  lullabys  caused 
sailors  to  so  neglect  their  duties  that  they  shortly 
found  themselves  on  the  rocks.  In  order  to  avoid  such 
a  wholesale  catastrophe,  this  canny  old  Commander 
stuck  wads  of  cotton  in  the  ears  of  his  crew  so  that 
the  siren  songs  of  those  ladies  were  entirely  wasted 
and  the  ship  eventually  docked  on  time.” 

It  is  the  recommendation  that  the  canners  in  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  Production  Control  Hearings  do  NOT 
stuff  their  ears  with  cotton.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  canners  will  not  be  deaf  to  this  much  needed  and 
practical  arrangement  so  that  1934  may  see  stable 
marketing  conditions  without  large  surplus  packs 
with  resulting  depressed  situations.  Then  after  the 
canner  has  returned  home,  let  him  stuff  his  ears  with 
cotton  so  that  he  will  not  “fall”  for  the  entreaties 
of  his  stockholders,  growers  and  farmers  to  plant 
more  than  what  he,  the  canner,  should. 

YOUR  NEXT  WEEK’S  REPORT— It  will  be  diffi¬ 
cult,  Mr.  Editor,  to  send  you  any  real  worthwhile  re¬ 
port  for  your  issue  of  the  22nd.  You,  of  course, 
understand  the  reason  and  hope  your  readers  will 
not  criticize  your  Chicago  correspondent  if  this  col¬ 
umn  one  week  from  today  is  more  or  less  short  and 
snappy.  It  promises  to  be  a  very  busy  week  here 
as  you  can  well  appreciate. 

MORGAN  PACKING  COMPANY— Ivan  Morgan, 
the  head  of  the  Morgan  Packing  Company,  of  Austin, 
Indiana,  is  a  very  capable  gentleman  and  well  and 
favorably  liked  in  this  market.  He  is  a  true  type  of 
rugged  individualism.  For  that  reason  our  local 
trade  is  more  than  interested  in  the  outcome  of  Ivan’s 
“scrap”  with  the  powers  that  be.  All  of  this  re¬ 
fers  to  the  dispatch  dated  Washington,  D.  C.,  Janu¬ 
ary  5th,  part  of  which  read  as  follows : 

“William  H.  Davis,  national  compliance  director,  to¬ 
day  requested  all  government  agencies  to  cease  buy¬ 
ing  from  the  Morgan  Packing  Company,  Austin,  In¬ 
diana,  because  he  said  the  canning  firm  had  not 
signed  nor  complied  with  the  President’s  reemploy¬ 
ment  agreement.” 

TOMATOES — The  Chicago  Market  has  not  been 
buying  spots  but  other  sections  of  the  country  have 
with  the  result  that  there  is  a  decidedly  firmer  ten¬ 
dency.  It’s  difficult  now  to  obtain  confirmation  on 
No.  2  Standards  at  80c  f.  o.  b.  Indiana  and  surround¬ 
ing  canneries.  It  looks  as  if  the  strengthening  and 
forward  movement  of  tomatoes  has  started  off  ear¬ 
lier  than  some  expected. 

PEAS — Quite  a  few  peas  have  been  sold  during  the 
past  few  weeks.  It  is  practically  impossible  today 
to  secure  anything  in  Wisconsin  at  less  than  $1,121/2/ 
1.15  cannery,  and  so  scarce  are  those  lots  that  one 
cannot  help  but  wonder  what  will  the  consuming  trade 
do  for  peas  between  now  and  new  pack.  Wisconsin 
canners  were  never  so  closely  cleaned  up  as  now. 

CORN — Market  continues  strong  with  the  sales 
being  daily  recorded  at  prices  basis  75c  Middle  West- 
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ern  cannery  for  No.  2  Standards.  No.  1  tin  Corn 
and  No.  10  tin  Corn  of  all  grades  and  varieties  are 
very  scarce. 

FRUITS — Items  like  peaches  and  pears  are  pur¬ 
suing  a  normal  course.  No  large  buying  prevails  but 
small  orders  seem  to  be  plentiful  according  to  the 
reports  from  various  brokers. 

MILK — Interest  centers  in  this  item  due  to  the 
strike  that  prevails  on  fresh  milk  in  Chicago.  Of 
value  to  the  trade  is  the  information  that  the  Na¬ 
tional  Tea  Company,  one  of  our  large  and  good  chains 
here,  has  purchased  the  milk  evaporating  plant  at 
Belvidere  Illinois. 

PINEAPPLE — No.  10  Crushed  Pineapple  recorded 
an  advance  last  week.  The  general  tendency  on  the 
balance  of  the  line  is  strong  and  distribution  is  en¬ 
couraging. 

BEETS — A  little  activity  has  been  noted  in  this 
item,  particularly  in  No.  2  Fancy  Cuts  which  have 
been  sold  out  of  Wisconsin  basis  75c  delivered  Chi¬ 
cago. 

BERRIES — There  seems  to  be  a  marked  scarcity  of 
many  berry  items,  particularly  Fancy  Cuthbert  Red 
Raspberries,  Fancy  Black  Raspberries,  and  Fancy 
Blueberries.  The  Baker  Supply  Houses,  large  buyers 
of  No.  10  tin  berries  in  water,  report  a  better  move¬ 
ment  in  1933  as  compared  with  1932,  sales  having 
been  increased  some  40  per  cent. 

GRAPEFRUIT — This  market  apparently  is  going 
along  its  even  way.  However,  business  is  broadening 
and  shipments  to  Chicago  are  rolling  in  steadily.  The 
local  trade  was  quite  perturbed  the  other  week  when 
one  of  the  large  chains  advertised  as  a  special  a  well- 
known  brand  of  No.  2  tin  Florida  Grapefruit  at  10c 
per  tin  to  the  consumer.  How  that  chain  could  do 
it  is  a  mystery.  Everyone  figures  goods  cost  97V2C 
Florida  and  with  a  15c  per  dozen  rate  of  freight,  how 
do  they  “get  by”? 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Resume  of  the  Fall  Shrimp  Pack — Expect  to  Resume  Oyster 
Packing  Next  Week,  Weather  Permitting. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  January  11,  1934. 

SHRIMP — There  is  very  little  that  can  be  said  and 
less  is  being  done  in  the  production  end  of  the 
shrimp  canning  game. 

The  fall  shrimp  pack  at  this  time  is  like  the  foot¬ 
ball  season:  it’s  all  over  now.  And  except  for  a  few 
scattered  charity  games,  there  is  very  little  that  can 
be  written  about  football  activities,  and  so  it  is  with 
the  shrimp  pack. 

Whether  the  fall  shrimp  pack  this  year  has  been 
a  success  or  not,  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  success  is  meas¬ 
ured  in  terms  of  amount  of  shrimp  canned,  it  has 


been  a  success,  but  if  profits  derived  from  the  pack  is 
to  be  the  gauge,  then  it  may  not  show  up  so  well  in 
individual  cases,  at  least.  Nevertheless,  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  that  any  packer  with  the  same  amount  of  capital 
invested  could  have  gone  into  and  made  any  better 
showing.  Sea  food  canners  have  had  bumps  and 
plenty  of  them,  and  so  have  others  in  other  lines  of 
business,  so  we  can’t  see  where  we  are  any  worse  off. 

As  far  as  Alabama  is  concerned,  the  shrimp  pack 
here  will  no  doubt  show  an  increase  over  what  it  was 
last  year,  because  there  were  four  factories  operating 
a  part  of  the  season  against  only  two  factories  all 
last  year. 

The  price  of  shrimp  was  a  little  higher  this  season, 
so  the  fishermen  were  able  to  get  a  better  price  for 
their  catches,  therefore,  all  in  all  the  shrimp  canning 
season  just  closed  stands  out  as  an  improvement  over 
three  of  the  preceding  years  in  Alabama. 

However,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Mississippi, 
because  Biloxi  had  another  strike  of  shrimp  fishermen 
and  pickers,  which  kept  the  sea  food  canneries  there 
idle  the  greater  part  of  the  season. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Biloxi  had  a  similar 
strike  last  year  and  it  is  possible  that  the  fishermen 
and  the  labor  of  the  sea  food  factories  intend  to  make 
this  strike  an  annual  affair. 

Louisiana  probably  held  her  own  from  a  production 
of  canned  shrimp  standpoint  this  year  and  as  she 
packs  more  than  the  balance  of  this  section  put  to¬ 
gether,  there  is  very  little  effect  that  the  pack  of  Ala¬ 
bama  can  have  on  the  general  output  of  this  section, 
unless  a  greater  number  of  factories  were  in  opera¬ 
tion  in  Alabama  than  there  are  now. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  holding  up  welj 
and  the  price  is  90c  per  dozen  for  No.  1  Medium  and 
$1  per  dozen  for  No.  1  fancy,  f.  o.  b.  cannery. 

OYSTERS — The  weather  seems  more  favorable  for 
the  canning  of  oysters  than  it  did  two  weeks  ago  and 
the  oyster  pack  is  expected  to  get  under  way  again  in 
about  a  week. 

There  are  several  ways  to  lose  money  in  the  canning 
game  and  the  oyster  pack  furnishes  about  as  good 
opportunity  as  any  when  the  breaks  are  against  you, 
and  the  weather  is  one  of  the  most  important  factors. 

Oysters  are  so  heavy  and  bulky  that  they  cannot 
be  handled  and  protected  from  the  weather  as  easily 
as  a  lighter  commodity. 

Oysters  in  their  raw  state  are  over  fifty  per  cent 
heavier  to  the  barrel  than  shrimp  and  the  yield  in 
cooked  meat  is  less  than  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the 
shrimp  per  barrel. 

As  a  matter  of  comparison,  and  not  vouching  for 
the  correctness  of  the  figures,  it  may  be  said  that  a 
sea  food  cannery  handling  160  barrels  of  oysters  per 
day  could  only  turn  out  approximately  600  cases  of 
5-ounce  cove  oysters;  whereas  a  sea  food  cannery 
handling  160  barrels  of  shrimp  could  turn  out  some¬ 
thing  like  2,500  cases  of  No.  1  shrimp. 

The  price  of  cove  oysters  is  95c  per  dozen  for  4 
ounce ;  $1  per  dozen  for  5  ounce,  and  $3  per  dozen  for 
10  ounce,  f.  o.  b.  factory. 
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CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

That  Big  Rain — Prices  Well  Maintained — New  Price  Lists 
Show  Extent  of  Clean-up — Poor  Quality  Tuna — Notes. 

San  Francisco,  January  11th,  1934. 

That  rain — Those  who  listened  to  the  nation¬ 
wide  broadcast  of  the  Tournament  of  Roses  pro¬ 
gram  at  Pasadena  on  New  Year’s  Day  must  have 
gained  the  impression  that  California  was  making  an 
exhibition  of  the  “unusual”  weather  for  which  she  is 
more  or  less  famed.  The  storm  which  visited  south¬ 
ern  California  the  end  of  the  old  year,  wearing  itself 
out  on  New  Year’s  Day,  brought  disaster  to  many 
communities,  with  a  loss  of  more  than  forty  lives  and 
property  damage  estimated  at  five  million  dollars. 
As  much  as  eleven  inches  of  rain  fell  in  some  places 
in  twenty-four  hours  and  vast  quantities  of  rock  and 
silt  swept  down  from  the  hills  onto  the  lowlands. 
In  California  in  general,  the  rainfall  to  date  is  below 
normal,  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  situation  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  where  serious  flood  conditions  have 
prevailed. 

THE  MARKET — The  outstanding  feature  of  the 
canned  foods  market  has  been  the  manner  in  which 
prices  have  been  maintained  during  the  past  several 
weeks,  a  period  marked  by  comparatively  little  buy¬ 
ing  activity.  Usually,  a  slump  of  this  kind  brings 
out  weak  holders  and  prices  suffer,  but  such  did  not 
prove  the  case  this  time.  There  is  scarcely  an  item 
in  the  list  on  which  there  is  an  unwieldy  surplus  and 
packers  feel  that  higher  prices  are  more  in  order  than 
lower  ones. 

NEW  LISTS — Leading  packers  have  brought  out 
new  spot  lists  with  the  opening  of  the  year  and  these 
indicate  that  there  is  quite  a  close  clean-up  of  some 
lines.  In  only  a  few  instances  do  these  lists  show 
any  changes  in  price  from  those  that  have  been  pre¬ 
vailing  for  some  time. 

SPINACH — The  new  spot  list  of  the  California 
Packing  Corporation  on  Del  Monte  spring  spinach 
indicates  that  out  of  six  items  on  the  regular  list,  but 
two  are  now  available,  these  being  Picnic  tins  and 
No.  21/2  tins,  quoted  at  70  cents  and  $1.35,  respec¬ 
tively.  These  prices  are  guaranteed  against  the 
firm’s  own  decline  on  the  1933  pack  until  February  10, 
1934. 

ASPARAGUS — The  California  Packing  Corpora¬ 
tion  has  also  brought  out  spot  prices  on  asparagus  for 
January  and  February  shipment,  these  being  guar¬ 
anteed  against  its  own  decline  on  the  1933  pack  to 
March  1,  1934.  Out  of  a  total  of  fifty  items  in  the 
list,  but  twenty-six  are  available.  In  Del  Monte 
peeled  asparagus,  for  example,  there  is  but  one  item 
unsold  out  of  a  total  of  eight,  this  being  Green  Co¬ 
lossal,  priced  at  $2.55.  In  the  No.  2^/2  square  un¬ 
peeled  asparagus  of  this  brand  Green  Colossal  and 
Mammoth  are  still  to  be  had,  two  items  out  of  six. 
Practically  all  grades  are  still  to  be  had  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  tin. 


FRUITS — Spot  lists  have  also  been  brought  out  by 
the  California  Packing  Corporation  on  fruits  in  gen¬ 
eral,  and  on  yellow  cling  peaches,  Del  Monte  Brand 
fruits,  Del  Monte  yellow  cling  peaches,  and  Hawaii¬ 
an  pineapple.  Canned  fruits  show  many  vacancies 
since  the  last  list  made  its  appearance.  No.  1  choice 
apricots  are  gone,  both  halves  and  sliced,  and  like¬ 
wise  No.  10  solid  pack  pie.  Buffet  choice  Royal  Anne 
cherries  are  off  the  list  and  some  items  in  Muscat 
grapes  are  gone.  Bartlett  pears  in  No.  10  solid  pack 
pie  are  no  longer  to  be  had  and  this  size  and  grade 
of  plums  is  gone,  along  with  No.  2  choice.  All  black¬ 
berries  in  the  No.  10  size  are  sold  up,  together  with 
No.  2  Tall  standards  and  Buffet  fancy.  In  straw¬ 
berries,  only  No.  1  Tall  fancy  and  Buffet  fancy  are 
quoted.  Orders  confirmed  at  this  list  are  guaranteed 
against  decline  only  up  to  the  time  of  shipment.  Del 
Monte  brand  cling  peaches  are  guaranteed  against 
the  firm’s  own  decline  until  July  31,  1934. 

PINEAPPLE — The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company, 
Ltd.,  and  others  in  the  co-operative  organization, 
brought  out  a  spot  price  list  effective  January  2,  for 
shipment  not  later  than  February  15.  These  prices 
are  guaranteed  against  the  decline  of  the  individual 
firms  until  June  1  on  unshipped  orders  and  goods  in 
transit.  Orders  unshipped  on  February  15  will  be 
warehoused  and  invoiced  to  buyer  for  payment. 

POOR  QUALITY — Quite  a  few  complaints  of  poor 
quality  in  canned  tuna  fish  have  been  heard  of  late, 
according  to  retail  grocers,  and  established  brands 
are  commencing  to  get  a  better  play.  It  is  reported 
that  25,000  cases  of  Japanese  tuna  have  been  returned 
for  home  consumption  because  of  inferior  quality  and 
that  other  lots  have  been  dumped  at  less  than  market 
quotations  for  the  same  reason.  Some  of  the  fish 
packed  in  California  is  also  off  in  quality,  lacking  in 
flavor,  although  of  good  color  and  pack  in  a  good 
quality  of  oil.  The  trouble  evidently  lies  in  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  fish  between  the  fishing  grounds  and  the 
canneries. 

PEACH  VALUES — According  to  the  annual  report 
of  W.  E.  Kaufman,  chief  of  the  Federal-State  crop 
reporting  service,  the  farm  value  of  last  year’s  cling 
peach  crop  in  California  was  $5,371,000,  against  but 
$1,739,000  in  1932.  Growers  of  freestone  peaches  re¬ 
ceived  $4,158,000  for  their  crop,  as  compared  with 
$2,268,000  the  year  before.  Apricots  returned  $7,- 
247,000  to  growers,  as  against  $4,549,000  in  1932, 
while  cherries  gave  growers  $1,584,000,  as  compared 
with  $960,000.  Returns  from  pears  to  growers  were 
$3,318,000,  as  against  $2,175,000  the  year  before. 

NOTES — The  California  Packing  Corporation, 
which  has  a  small  pineapple  cannery  in  the  Philip¬ 
pine  Islands,  has  been  making  an  experimental  pack 
of  tuna  and  othei*  fish  found  in  Island  waters.  A 
small  shipment  of  the  fish  has  been  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

December  shipments  of  canned  pineapple  from  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  were  very  heavy,  being  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  1,493,000  cases,  as  against  345,354  cases 
in  November.  Shipments  for  the  year  were  9,976,- 
961  cases,  or  about  two  million  cases  more  than  were 
packed. 
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What  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

are  Doing 


SIGNING  OF  CODES  FINDS  GROCERY  INDUSTRY 
TAKING  STEPS  TO  ORGANIZE  PROPER  BOARDS 

WITH  both  the  retail  and  wholesale  food  and 
grocery  codes  signed  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  now  effective,  the  industry  is  busy  taking 
the  proper  steps  to  organize  the  control  boards  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  codes  and  settling  other  details,  a 
check-up  shows. 

The  code  of  fair  competition  for  the  retail  groups, 
effective  January  6,  will  govern  the  business  of  ap¬ 
proximately  480,000  retail  grocers  employing  more 
than  1,000,000  workers  throughout  the  nation  while 
the  wholesale  grocery  code  will  affect  13,000  estab¬ 
lishments,  employing  more  than  185,000  people.  The 
latter  code  went  into  effect  January  11. 

The  retail  code  provided  price  protection  for  con¬ 
sumers,  a  perusal  of  its  provisions  disclosed.  The 
price  of  any  commodity  sold  under  the  code’s  regula¬ 
tions  shall  exceed  the  price  prevailing  as  of  June  1, 
1933,  only  by  so  much  as  is  made  necessary  by  the 
amount  of  additional  cost  of  production,  operation, 
replacement  and  invoice  and  by  taxes  or  by  other 
causes  “resulting  from  action  taken  pursuant  to  the 
National  Industrial  Recovery  Act  and/or  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  since  June  1,  1933.” 

This  provision,  when  first  made  public,  caused  much 
uneasiness  among  retail  grocers  who  pointed  out  that 
in  many  cases  prices  on  the  specified  date  afforded 
little,  if  any,  profit  to  the  retail  grocers.  Division 
Administrator  Whiteside,  however,  pointed  out  that 
the  code  also  provides  “that  if  any  price  on  June  1, 
1933,  was  a  distress  price,  an  equitable  adjustment 
may  be  made.”  With  this  announcement  to  relieve 
the  uneasiness  created,  grocery  trade  circles  then  in¬ 
terpreted  the  clause  as  merely  a  method  to  prevent 
profiteering  or  the  too  rapid  advance  of  prices  rather 
than  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Administration  to 
prevent  retail  grocers  from  realizing  a  fair  profit  on 
their  operations. 

Contained  in  the  code  was  a  loss  limitation  pro¬ 
vision  which  defined  cost  as  the  invoice  price  or  re¬ 
placement  cost — ^whichever  is  lower — after  the  deduc¬ 
tion  of  all  legitimate  trade  discount — exclusive  of 
cash  discount  for  prompt  payment — to  which  shall 
be  added  an  actual  allowance  for  actual  cost  of  store 
labor.  The  amount  of  this  allowance  is  to  be  fixed 
and  published  from  time  to  time  by  the  National  Re¬ 
covery  Administration  and  the  Code  Authority  set  up 
under  the  agreement. 

The  use  of  “loss  leaders” — defined  in  the  code  as 
articles  sold  below  cost  to  the  merchant  for  the  pur¬ 


pose  of  attracting  trade — is  strictly  forbidden.  The 
practice  of  utilizing  “loss  leaders”  as  business  get¬ 
ters  has  been  one  of  the  most  demoralizing  factors  in 
the  retail  grocery  trade,  and  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
major  degree  by  the  so-called  “super-markets.”  While 
the  large  chain  store  organizations,  as  a  rule,  have 
not  used  this  type  of  merchandising  for  some  time, 
they  have  sold  leaders,  such  as  sugar,  flour  and  other 
staple  commodities  at  prices  that  yield  a  close  mar¬ 
gin  of  profit.  This  practice  is  not  affected  by  the 
code,  which  states,  “This  declaration  against  the  use 
of  ‘loss  leaders’  by  the  storekeeper  does  not  prohibit 
him  from  selling  an  article  without  any  profit  to  him¬ 
self.” 

A  clause  prohibiting  the  sale  of  a  commodity  known 
by  the  retailer  to  be  adulterated  or  misbranded  was 
eliminated  as  an  unnecessary  control  already  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  penal  laws.  The  influence  of  Rex  Tug- 
well,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  was  credited 
in  instilling  this  provision  into  the  code  while  it  was 
still  under  the  authority  of  the  A.  A.  A.  When  the 
code  was  transferred  to  the  N.  R.  A.,  it  was  indicated 
by  General  Johnson  that  he  felt  the  provision  was 
unnecessary  and  that  he  would  recommend  its  elim¬ 
ination  when  the  measure  went  to  President  Roose¬ 
velt  for  his  signature.  The  President  apparently  felt 
the  same  way  as  General  Johnson  as  the  measure  was 
eliminated  from  the  approved  draft  of  the  code. 

A  provision  of  the  code  respecting  transportation 
charges  was  suspended  for  30  days  pending  further 
hearing.  Comment  in  the  trade  among  leading  re¬ 
tailers  indicates  that  considerable  work  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  proposed  transportation  clause  of 
the  code  workable.  Efforts  to  work  out  a  better 
check  on  transportation  costs  during  the  30-day  period 
of  suspension  of  the  clause  will  be  made  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  other  interested  factors.  The  original 
transportation  code  was  subject  to  various  conflict¬ 
ing  interpretations  among  trade  factors  and  aroused 
much  controversy. 

The  complete  code’s  provisions  for  labor  are  sub¬ 
stantially  the  same  as  in  the  preliminary  code  of  labor 
provisions  for  the  retail  food  and  grocery  trade  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  November  15, 1933.  Under  it, 
no  retailer  shall  operate  on  a  schedule  of  less  than  63 
hours  weekly ;  except  that  a  retailer  may  continue  on 
a  shorter  schedule,  which  he  may  not  reduce,  if  in 
operation  prior  to  June  1,  1933. 

The  code  ruled  that  employes,  with  specific  excep¬ 
tions,  may  not  work  more  than  48  hours  per  week  or 
10  hours  per  day  or  six  days  per  week.  Basic  mini¬ 
mum  wages  were  fixed  at  from  $10  weekly  in  places 
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of  less  than  2,500  population  to  $15  per  week  in  cities 
of  more  than  500,000  inhabitants. 

The  industry,  as  a  whole,  seems  well  content  with 
the  code.  Major  chain-store  factors  have  approved 
the  code  and  it  seems  to  be  the  trade  consensus  that  if 
strictly  obeyed  by  all  retail  food  merchants — small 
as  well  as  large — food  merchandisers  will  benefit 
from  the  provisions.  A  number  of  the  larger  food  re¬ 
tailers  seem  to  feel  small  merchandisers,  who  are 
not  as  prominent  in  the  public  eye  as  their  larger 
competitors,  will  be  more  apt  to  violate  the  code’s  pro¬ 
visions  than  the  major  units.  However,  the  retail 
grocers’  associations  are  expected  to  co-operate  with 
Federal  agencies  in  coping  with  this  dificulty  and 
thus  the  danger  of  any  “chiseling”  save  in  isolated 
instances,  seems  relatively  unimportant. 

Representatives  of  manufacturers,  wholesalers  and 
retailers  will  organize  a  Food  and  Grocery  Industry 
Conference  Committee,  which  group  will  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  planning  and  coordinating  the  entire 
food  and  grocery  trade.  The  committee  will  be  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distribu¬ 
tors’  Code  Authority,  created  by  a  provision  of  the 
Code  for  the  Wholesale  Food  and  Grocery  Trade  and 
its  authority  extended  over  the  retail  trade  by  a 
provision  in  the  new  code. 

The  Code  Authority  will  consist  of  one  member 
representing  the  retail  trade  association  which  drew 
up  the  retail  code,  one  member  selected  by  other  asso¬ 
ciations  recognized  as  representing  an  important 
branch  of  the  retail  trade,  and  such  members  as  may 
be  chosen  by  the  wholesale  trade,  all  to  be  approved 
by  the  National  Recovery  Administration.  The  Ad¬ 
ministrator  may  also  name  a  member  or  members  to 
participate  without  vote  in  deliberations  of  the  Code 
Authority. 

As  in  the  retail  code,  the  approved  measure  oi  lair 
competition  for  the  wholesale  grocers  and  food  inter¬ 
ests  excluded  the  proposed  clause  calling  for  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  pure  food  and  drug  act.  Officials  of  the 
N.  R.  A.  contended  that  this  clause  was  superfluous 
in  that  new  regulations  demanding  that  existing  rules 
be  obeyed  were  needless. 

In  approving  the  wholesale  code.  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  N.  R.  A.  officials  explained,  suspended  for  a 
period  of  30  days  the  clause  providing  for  price  dif¬ 
ferentials  by  manufacturers  of  food  products  in  sell¬ 
ing  on  the  one  hand  to  retailers  and  on  the  other  to 
wholesalers  for  resale  to  retailers.  During  the  30- 
day  suspension  period,  public  hearings  will  be  held 
to  determine  the  detailed  application  of  this  clause, 
N.  R.  A.  officials  said. 

The  code’s  labor  provisions,  calling  for  a  work-week 
of  44  hours,  is  expected  to  result  in  an  increase  of 
approximately  15  per  cent  in  employment  in  the 
wholesale  grocery  industry.  Minimum  wages  under 
the  code  are  to  range  from  $11  to  $14.50  a  week. 

In  addition  to  the  suspension  of  the  price  differ¬ 
ential  clause.  President  Roosevelt  also  suspended  for 
the  same  time  another  section  of  the  code  providing 
that  transportation  charges  need  not  be  added  to  costs 
by  wholesalers  for  hauls  of  less  than  25  miles.  The 
clause  also  provided  that  charges  on  hauls  of  a 


greater  distance  should  be  the  lowest  published  rate 
on  any  common  carrier.  The  Chief  Executive  ruled 
that  a  hearing  be  held  on  these  points  “as  soon  as 
practicable.”  He  also  directed  that  the  N.  R.  A.  con¬ 
sider  the  rights  of  the  United  States  Wholesale  Gro¬ 
cers’  Association  to  representation  on  the  code  au¬ 
thority. 

A  clause  was  added  to  the  code  by  President  Roose¬ 
velt,  providing  that  “the  Administration  shall  have 
power  upon  review  to  disapprove  any  act  of  the  code 
authority.” 

With  the  codes  out  of  the  way  save  for  the  sus¬ 
pended  clauses  which  are  expected  to  be  cleared  up 
within  the  allotted  time,  trade  organizations  turned 
their  attention  toward  perfecting  bodies  to  govern 
the  industry  under  the  authority  granted  in  the  two 
codes. 

The  National  Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code 
Authority  met  in  Washington  shortly  after  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  both  codes  was  announced  and  begun  the 
work  of  completing  an  organization  to  administer  the 
two  codes.  C.  H.  Jannsen,  secretary  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Grocers,  has  been  named  chair¬ 
man  of  the  group;  S.  M.  Janney,  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
treasurer,  and  Hector  Lazo,  Washington  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  retail  organization,  assistant  to  Mr.  Jann¬ 
sen.  Headquarters  of  the  code  authority  will  be  in 
offices  in  the  National  Press  Building  in  the  Capital. 

As  provided  for  in  the  codes,  the  membership  of 
the  code  authority  is  drawn  from  the  trade  associa¬ 
tions  which  participated  in  drafting  the  code.  The 
membership  of  the  authority  is  as  follows:  C.  H. 
Jannsen,  chairman,  without  vote;  H.  C.  Peterson, 
president  of  the  National  Association  of  Retail  Gro¬ 
cers;  Milton  W.  Griggs,  president  of  the  National 
American  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association;  Asa 
Strouse,  Voluntary  Groups  Institute;  Robert  D.  Mil¬ 
ler,  Retailer-Owned  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association, 
and  F.  H.  Massman,  Food  and  Grocery  Chain  Stores 
Association. 

Work  of  organizing  the  nation’s  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  food  and  grocery  units  will  get  under  way  at  once 
and  the  code  authority  is  expected  to  make  rapid 
progress. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 

rrices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fitrures  corrected  by  thene  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  IHarry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  beaded  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2V2 . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Lar-je,  No.  2V> . 

Peeled,  No.  2*4 . 

Medium.  No.  2*4 . 

Green  Mammoth.  No.  2.  round  cans 


rips.  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.. 

Small,  No.  1  t-Q . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 


alto. 

N.Y. 

2.26 

2.26 

3.15 

2.10 

2.25 

2.50 

2.00 

2.60 

2.10 

2.60 

2.10 

1.90 

2.15 

1.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

16  . . 45  ....... 

No.  2%  . -  -82% - 

No.  10  .  2.80  . 

REANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .70  t.70 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  . 

Standard  Whole  Green.  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 75  ........ 

Standard  Cut  Wax.  No.  lu .  . . 

Red  Kidney  Standard,  No.  2 . 72*4 . 

Standard,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.50 

I.IMA  BEANSt  (F.  O  B.  Factory) 


No.  2  Tiny  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green . 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Green  and  White.. 

No.  10  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 

No.  10  . 

Soaked,  No.  2 . 


1.40  tl.40 
7.00  t7.00 

1.10  . 

6.50  . 

.90  _ 

5.00 
.85 


t.80 


3.75  t3.75 
.65  t.60 


BEETSt 

Baby,  No.  2 . . . . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90 

Whole.  No.  2% .  1-10 

Whole.  No.  10 . 3.25 

Cut,  No.  2 . 75 

Cut.  No.  2% . 90 

Cut,  No.  10 . 3.25 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.25 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 75 

Sliced,  No.  10 . 3.75 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70 

Diced.  No.  10 .  3.65 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Standard.  No.  2 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 


t.75 


tl.OO 


riOMlNY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2  Tall.. 
Split,  No.  10 . 


1.00  .. 
.95  .. 
.87%.. 
.90  .. 
.85  .. 
.75  . 

4.50  .. 

.70  ., 
2.75  . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 75 

No.  10  .  4.00 

Fancy,  No.  2............„......«„....~« . 76 

No.  10  . 4.26 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.00 


No  10 


PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  PoiB...._ . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  4s . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  5s . 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . . .  1.10  1.10 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  1.05  1.06 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  5.75  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  6.50  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2% .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  3  _ _ _  _ 

No.  10  _ _  2.76  _ 
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N.Y. 


.95 

1.20 


1.20 

Too 

.t.76 


tl.20 

*4.00 


.85 

.80 


.60 

.80 

.85 


t.80 

t.86 


Balto. 

SAUER  KRAUT* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  4.00 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 76 

No.  2%  .  1.00  tl.OO 

No.  8  - . 

No.  10  .  3.26  *3.26 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory.... 

No.  2%  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  2.75  *2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . .  ........  ...... 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  .  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 55  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 62*4 . 

No.  2  . 85  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 80  *.82*/. 

No.  3  .  1.30  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.27i/.*1.35 

No.  10  . 4.26  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  4.15  *4.15 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock . 60  .60 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmingrs . . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  . . 

TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . 60  .60 

Canned  Fruits 

APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . . .  __ 

Michigan.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 . . . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water . 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2% . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water . 

No.  2.  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 . . . 

California  Standard,  2*4 . 

Choice,  No.  2% . 

Fancy,  No.  2% . — . 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 

No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . . . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup.... 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2%.... 

Fancy  . . . 

Choice  . . 

Standard,  No. 


3.25 

T'sio 


3.25 


1.40  *1.80 
1.56  *1.60 


1.85 

2.00 


.62*4  *.62% 
1.06  *.97% 

3.25  *3.00 
.62*4  *.67% 
.95  *.87% 

3.00  *2.75 


1.00 

4.50 

1.40 


1.60 


*1.70 

*1.46 

*4.76 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 

Balto.  N.Y. 

PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2*4,  Y.  C.  1.37*4*1.46 

Choice,  No.  2%,  Y.  C .  1.60*1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2%,  Y.  C . . . .  .  . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  J . 

Pies,  Unpeeled.  No.  * . . 


PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No. 
Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%... 

Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  \o.  10.. 


.90 

4.26 

1.90 

*1.80 

1.80 

*1.66 

. . 

*1.60 

— 

*1.40 

5.10 

*6.16 

Eastern  Pie.  Water,  No.  lo., 
Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black.  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 .  . . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 


Fancy,  No.  2%.. 
No.  lOs  . . 


2  50 
9.60 


2.80 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2.  17-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 
No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.. 


Flats,  l>lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . . 

%-lb.  cases,  4  doz . 


OYSTERS* 


Standards,  4  oz... 

5  oz . . 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz . 


SALMONS 


1.00 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  % . 

Cohoes,  TalU  No.  1 . 

Hat.  No.  I . 

Flat  No.  14 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  *4 . 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 . 

Flat.  No.  % . 

Chums,  Tall  . 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 


SHRIMPS 


....  1.76  *1.76 


1.17*4 . 

1.18%*1.20 
.80  . 


Dry,  No.  1. . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large.. 


SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

%  Oil,  keyless . 

%  Oil,  keys . . . . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

%  Oil,  Carton . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

%  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  48’s„. . . 


TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  %8  . . . 

White,  Is  . . . 

Blue  Fin,  %s......„ . . . . 

Blue  Fin,  ls....„...........,». . . 


Striped,  %s  . 

Striped,  Is  . 

Yellow,  %s.  Wncy . 

Yellows,  %s.  Fancy...... 

YaUow,  Is _ 


3.26 

_ 

1.85 

1.07%*1.16 

1.22% - 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.90 

*2.90 

8.26 

*Ti6 

2.60 

*2.60 

2.86 

*2.40 

3.00 

*2.76 

7.80 

18.66 

— 

TSi 

— 

6.00 

. 

9.00 

. 

4.66 

_ 

7.80 

. 

16.46 

January  15, 193U 


THE  CANNING  TRADE 


HEADQUARTERS  FOR 

CANNERS’  AND  PICKLERS’ 

SEEDS 

A  Superior  Stock  of  Detroit  Beet  Seed 
used  by  America^  best  canners 

PEAS,  BEANS,  CORN,  CUCUMBER,  CARROT 
TOMATO,  PEPPER 

STOCKS  THE  BEST  PRICES  THE  LOWEST 

Let  Us  Have  Your  Inquiries 

F.  H.  WOODRUFF  &  SONS 

Milford/  »  »  »  Conn. 

Branches — Rocky  Ford,  Colorado  Toledo,  Ohio  Atlanta,  Georsia 

SEE  US  AT  THE  CHICAGO  CANKER’S  CONVENTION 


PHILLIPS  CAIM  COMPANY 

.J^anufaclurers  of  (Pacicers  Saniiary  Cans 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  ike  . . 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  J?liillips  Delicious  Qualiiif  Canned  fjoo^s 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.  S.  A. 


DETROIT  BEET 


No 

Compromise 
With  Quality 


This  enduring  policy  followed 
through  77  years  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  the  production  of  varieties 
and  strains  of  vegetables  that 
are  outstanding  in  performance 
and  dependability. 


ASGROW  SEEDS  ARE  BRED- NOT  JUST  GROWN 


KsBonnUh  Jnr. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS  of  VEGETABLE  SEEDS 

Nm  ^attpu.  fflnnnrrttrul 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  WAREHOUSES  IN  TEN  STATES 


